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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE League Council is meeting at Geneva on 

Monday, but it is doubtful whether Sir Austen 

Chamberlain, who has been absent from the House 
this week, will be well enough to attend. The most 
important business on the agenda appears to be the 
Minorities question, which Mr. Wilson Harris discussed 
in our last issue. The Canadian representative, Senator 
Daudurand, is himself a member of a racial 
minority which has been successfully absorbed by a 
British Dominion, is anxious to raise the whole issue 
of the way in which minority problems are dealt with 
by the League; while Herr Stresemann and M. Zaleski 
cannot escape from a further discussion of the treat- 
ment of Germans in Poland, upon which they had high 
words at the last meeting. The latter problem has 
been further exacerbated by the recent arrest of Dr. 
Ulitz, the leader of the German minority in Upper 
Silesia. The danger is that the Council may regard the 
minorities question, which affects many countries, too 
much in the light of a dispute between Germany and 
Poland, and that League responsibilities may be shirked 
by some improvised expedient. The proper course 
seems to be to appoint a strong and impartial com- 
mittee to devise machinery by which the League’s 
handling of minority issues may be made more effec- 
tive, but if this course is to be taken it is almost certain 
that the British delegation must take the initiative. It 
is important, therefore, that we should be competently 
represented. 
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Telegrams 


Last Sunday the principal Dutch newspapers 
published what purported to be the authentic provisions 
of the secret Franco-Belgian Military Convention, con- 
cluded at Brussels in 1920, together with the interpre- 
tations alleged to have been placed upon the articles 


of the Convention by the French and Belgian General 


Staffs in the summer of 1927. These interpretations 


contain several references to an Anglo-Belgian Conven- 
tion, said to have been concluded on July 27th, 1927, 
which, if the document were genuine, would implicate 
Britain in the most serious and detailed military com- 
mitments. It will be remembered that in 1920 a 
Franco-Belgian Alliance was openly concluded, was 
registered in due course with the League, and pub- 
lished. It was admitted at the time that the Alliance 
was accompanied by certain military understandings 
which were not communicated to the League, and the 
question then arose as to whether such partial secrecy 
was compatible with Article 18 of the Covenant, which 
provides that all treaties or engagements entered into 
between Members of the League shall be registered 
with the Secretariat and published. The importance 
of carrying out that provision is illustrated by what has 
now occurred. The Convention published in Holland 
may or may not be genuine, but when secret military 
agreements are known to exist, any forgery will be 
widely accepted as genuine, and no official denials will 
allay the suspicions aroused in the countries against 
whom the alleged compact is directed. 











THE 


The text of the Convention of 1920 is well invented 
if it is not authentic. Its most disquieting features 
are its comprehensive character and its precision as to 
the numbers of men which each party is to put into 
the field. It provides that France and Belgium shall 
mobilize instantaneously and spontaneously, without 
any prior consultation, immediately any other Power 
assisted in any way whatsoever by Germany shall 
mobilize. Belgium undertakes to mobilize a minimum 
force of 600,000 men, and France to dispatch a 
minimum force of 1,200,000 men to operate in Belgian 
territory. The agreement is for twenty-five years, and 
would be automatically renewed for a further twenty- 
five years if not denounced by either party. It is 
obvious that the secret military understanding which 
is known to exist may be of this character. Those 
who are working for the reduction of armaments would 
be shocked to find that two military Powers had made 
a long-period agreement to mobilize vast armies, but 
it is improbable that either France or Belgium was 
thinking of an effective measure of disarmament in 
1920. We can only repeat that the Dutch text may or 
may not he genuine, and that, in any case, it is clearly 
undesirable, if not a breach of the Covenant, that secret 
military conventions, however innocuous in character, 
should be in existence. 

* * * 

The interpretations alleged to have been placed in 
1927 by the French and Belgian Staffs of the terms of 
the 1920 Convention would raise much more serious 
issues, especially for British subjects, if they were 
genuine, but, fortunately, these smell very definitely 
of the forgers’ den, and are in some passages simply 
incredible. One Article, for instance, discusses the 
procedure to be adopted in the event of a war between 
Belgium and Holland, and states that the Dutch- 
Belgian negotiations which have been proceeding for 
eight years ** have provoked, and will still provoke, on 
the part of Holland, such river police measures as are 
capable of being regarded eventually as of a purely 
inimical and even aggressive nature.’’ This is just the 
sort of thing that a forger would put in to improve his 
market in Holland. Another passage states, gratuit- 
ously, that :— 


‘“The project of an Anglo-Belgian diversion in 
Zeeland-Flanders, proposed in August, 1927, by the 
British Military Attaché in Brussels, not having received 
the approval of either of the three General Staffs 


interested, it was agreed that they should and ought to 
adhere until further order to the Maglense project of 
1920 bv adapting it to the new conditions arising out 
of British participation.” 

If Mr. C. K. Munro had put this into his play ** The 

Rumour,”’ he would have been accused of crudity. It 

is unfortunate, however, that our foreign policy should 

be so conducted that such allegations should appear 


credible to responsible people in Holland and Germany. 
~ * * 


The Cabinet has surrendered completely to the 
back-benchers in the matter of compensation to the 
Irish Loyalists. On Friday of last week Mr. Baldwin 
informed the House of Commons that the Cabinet has 
been collectively responsible for the various decisions 
taken in this matter; that it has never taken the view 
that these payments were a debt of honour; but that, 
recognizing that many of its supporters took a different 
view, it had decided to pay the awards of the Wood 
Renton Committee in full. Thus the domestic quarrel 
between the Government and its supporters comes to 
an end, but every quarrel leaves some bitterness behind, 
and Mr. Baldwin’s parting shot at the victorious 
mutineers was rather caustic for so genial a man. 
Speaking at the annual dinner of the Worcestershire 
Association on Tuesday, in the presence of Mr. 
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Churchill, he recalled the incident in the House last 
week, and said :— 

‘*T well remember what an old drover said to me 
on the road one day. When driving some pigs to market 
he was experiencing more than the usual difficulty in 
getting them along the road—it was more than forty 
years ago—and he said to me: ‘ Hard things to drive, 
many of them, is pigs.” I whispered that to the Chan- 
cellor and we surrendered.” 

The connection between Mr. Baldwin’s fondness for 
pigs and his leadership of the Tory Party has never 
before been explained. 

* a * 


The Board of Trade have now made for 1928 their 
usual estimates of the ** invisible ”’ items in the balance 
of trade. The figures were first made public by Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister last week at the annual dinner 
of the Chamber of Shipping; and the calculations are 
given in fuller detail in the Boarp or TrapE JOURNAL. 
The broad results are reassuring. Our total credit 
balance on international account, when all items, 
** visible *’ and ** invisible *’ have been reckoned in, is 
estimated at £149 millions, which is about equal to 
the volume of overseas loans during the year. Thus the 
precarious process of lending ebroad long by borrowing 
short has come to an end. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that these figures (although some of the items 
have once more been ** written up ”’) err on the side of 
optimism. On the contrary, the general impression as 
to the movement of floating balances during the past 
year encourages the belief that our credit balance is 
still, as the Board of Trade claim, conservatively 


estimated. 
* * * 


The improvement in our credit balance during the 
past year is mainly due to an improvement in the 
visible trade balance. But the most significant feature 
of the analysis is the high figure at which the invisible 
items to our credit are (conservatively enough) com- 
puted. The net income due to us in respect of our over- 
seas investments is put at £285 millions. Our net 
receipts from short interests and commissions are esti- 
mated at £65 millions. Together these two items 
amount to £350 millions, which is about equal to our 
exports of coal, iron and steel, machinery, cotton and 
woollen textiles iput together. Or again, our income 
from these two sources, investments and commissions, 
is more than enough to pay for the whole of our im- 
ports under the heading of ‘* Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured.”’ Here, of course, we have 
the explanation of why the decline of our basic trades 
has affected our general economic life so comparatively 
little. 

* * * 

At the shareholders’ meeting of the ‘* Under- 
ground ”’ group Lord Ashfield had some strong remarks 
to make on the petrol tax of 4d. a gallon. For a full 
year the tax would cost the London General Omnibus 
group nearly £875,000 (4d. on 22,500,000 gallons), 
while the licensed vehicle tax would cost £425,000, 
making nearly £800,000, which represents 5.85 per cent. 
of the gross traffic receipts. Lord Ashfield hinted that 
if the commercial price of petrol were to rise, fares 
would have to go up. Unfortunately, it is quite likely 
that the price of petrol will have to go up this year. 
If Mr. E. H. Davenport, in his pamphlet on the price 
of petrol (just published by the London General Press) 
is correct, the oil industry cannot stabilize itself at the 
prevailing price of petrol unless the price of fuel oil 
(which accounts for over 50 per cent. of the crude oil 
produced) recovers. But the price of fuel oil cannot 
recover while coal remains cheap. Petrol will therefore 
have to bear the burden of this deficiency on the sales 
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of fuel oil, for the total receipts from all oil products 
must somehow cover the total costs of producing, refin- 
ing, and marketing crude oil. If the Chancellor is think- 
ing of increasing the petrol tax he will raise a storm not 
only from the “bus companies, but from all the 
travelling community faced with higher fares. 

* * * 


The annual meeting of the Chamber of Shipping of 
the United Kingdom was marked by a rather more 
hopeful feeling than has usually been visible since the 
great post-bellum slump set in. One noteworthy resolu- 
tion expressed gratification with the progress made in 
ratifying the Maritime Ports Convention, concluded 
under the auspices of the League of Nations. The work 
done by the League in removing the menace of flag 
discrimination has done a very great deal to increase 
its prestige among the shipowners of the world. It 
was noteworthy, too, that Sir Alfred Booth, in moving 
the resolution, raised ‘* the parallel principle of freedom 
of the seas in time of war,’’ and the new meaning given 
to this principle by the Kellogg Paci. 

* * . 

The British Economic Mission, which has been 
visiting Australia, at the request of the Commonwealth 
Government, has now presented its reports. The 
Mission was composed of Sir Arthur Duckham (Chair- 
man), Sir Hugo Hirst, Sir Ernest Clark, and Mr. Dougal 
Malcolm, and their criticisms and recommendations 
will have to be taken seriously by the Australian 
authorities. They find that, while Australia is still 
borrowing well within her actual and_ potential 
resources, her future resources have been mortgaged to 
a dangerous extent by loans raised for development 
purposes, such as railway schemes, under the pressure 
of sectional interests, and without sufficient inquiry 
into their financial and economic justification. In con- 
sequence, they consider that, while her creditors “* have 
no cause whatever for present anxiety,’’ a period of 
curtailment and deflation is necessary in order to 
restore the financial equilibrium. Still more interesting 
are their comments on the vicious circle set up by 
** successive increases in the tariff which affect prices 
and the cost of living,’’ which is ‘** crippling Australia’s 
progress and her power of supporting increased popu- 
lation.’*’ The members of the Mission realize that the 
objects of the protective tariff are not purely economic : 
** She may be prepared to pay for these objects through 
economic sacrifice; but if this be necessary it is impor- 
tant that she should make the sacrifice with her eyes 
open and be ready to count the cost.’’ This is a warning 
which should be noted in Europe as well as in Australia. 

* * * 

Sir Francis Humphrys and the remaining members 
of the British Legation at Kabul have now been safely 
removed to Peshawar by the Royal Air Force. With 
the exception of the Russian, Turkish, and Persian 
Legations, all diplomatic representatives of foreign 
nations in Afghanistan have now been evacuated, to- 
gether with their staffs and a number of other foreign 
residents. In all, upwards of five hundred people have 
been brought away, with a freedom both from accidents 
and from ‘* untoward incidents ’’ that reflects the 
highest credit on the flying officers engaged in the work. 
There can be little doubt as to the wisdom of the 
evacuation. The country is in a state of chaos. The 
new Amir at Kabul controls little more than a few 
square miles around the capital. Amanullah and his 
brother are at Kandahar, endeavouring to gather forces 
with which to effect a restoration. Jalalabad is in the 
hands of tribesmen who own allegiance neither to Kabul 
nor Kandahar. It is clear that, when the fast of 
Ramadan is over and the snows have melted, the 
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country will be torn by civil war, complicated by tribal 
vendettas and banditry. The presence of the Legations 
could serve no useful purpose, in the absence of any 
recognized Central Government, and might excite 
attacks, prompted by fanaticism or cupidity, that 
would imperil the policy of strict non-intervention so 
visely adopted by the Government of India. 
* * * 

The ill-managed ex-Service men’s organizations in 
Germany have again provided a violent and dangerous 
political controversy. Certain leaders of the Steel 
:felmet Association have attacked the existing system 
of government with wild denunciations, and the ques- 
tion was naturally raised whether President von Hin- 
denburg could continue to be an honorary member of 
the organization. The President at once summoned the 
leaders in question, and asked for an explanation. They 
assured him that they had never intended to weaken 
the Government, or to undermine the loyalty of State 
officials, but only to express their personal preference 
for a monarchical regime. The President accepted their 
explanation and let it be published. This was an ex- 
tremely sensible move; for there can be little doubt 
that the explanation is inconsistent with the speeches 
complained of, and that the President has, in effect, 
*nanceuvred the leaders into something like a public 
retraction. Von Hindenburg’s continued association 
with the Steel Helmets thus becomes dependent on 
iheir good behaviour in future, and even the Demo- 
cratic B6RsEN Courier strongly approves his handling 
of the incident. 

* * * 

The decree for the disbanding of the Spanish 
Artillery Corps has been executed with a great deal 
of moderation. All disbanded officers are allowed to 
apply for reappointment. Those whose applications 
ere approved will be reinstated, without loss of pay or 
seniority, on taking an oath of allegiance to the 
Government. Those whose applications are rejected 
will not lose their pensions. This is a lenient but 
cxtremely elaborate method of getting rid of disaffected 
officers. It would surely have been simpler merely to 
dismiss those who are not wanted. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment’s measures for restoring army discipline are, 
however, of less importance than their measures for 
maintaining public order. It is extremely difficult to 
judge how far the recent decrees are being exercised 
oppressively. The Marquis de Estella has stated that, 
for the time being, the Government will not arrest even 
persons known to be conspiring, because sensational 
arrests cause panic. The fact seems to be that the 
population of the Spanish capital are very seriously 
disturbed, and that the Marquis gives them little 
comfort by his excited harangues on the dangers of 


excitability. 


* * * 


Lady Courtney of Penwith, who died this week, 
was as independent-minded and courageous in the 
expression of unpopular views as her distinguished 
husband—no one could be more so. Neither spared 
themselves, even in old age, from discomfort and 
fatigue in working for causes which, if not lost, seemed 
very remote from victory. Many a day during the war 
Lady Courtney might have been seen, a frail old lady, 
travelling on ’buses from Chelsea to her pacifist com- 
mittees and her charitable activities. Widely known 
in very varied circles, ranging from statesmen of Euro- 
pean reputation to some friendless conscientious 
objector, Lord and Lady Courtney were esteemed by 
all, and exerted in a quiet way the great influence which 
sincere and able people can exert when they care for 
nothing but the truth and the commonweal. 
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THE SLUM, THE TAXPAYER, 
AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


CCORDING to one of the political notes in the 

Times of last Saturday, ‘*‘ one of the principal 

features of the Conservative Party’s programme 
at the General Election will be an extensive scheme 
of slum clearance and reconditioning of slum property, 
to be brought forward in the early days of the new 
Parliament as an adjunct to the housing scheme, which 
has been one of the most successful features of the 
present Government’s record.’’ It is something, no 
doubt, that our present sluggish Cabinet should be 
stimulated by an approaching General Election to the 
extent of contemplating any policy in regard to the 
slums. It is not encouraging, however, to find their 
housing record made the measure of the achievement 
to be expected of them. For the claim that their record 
is ‘* successful ’’ is one of the hollowest impos- 
tures in our current political polemics. 

The basis of the claim, as it is usually put forward, 
is that more houses have been built annually during 
the regime of the present Government than were built 
during that of their predecessors. This is true, but it 
is beside the point. It is no thanks to the present 
Government that so many houses were built during 
their early years of office. It is of the essence of the 
housing problem that everything connected with it is 
slow. There is necessarily a long time interval between 
a change of policy and the fruits of that change of 
policy as measured by the number of finished houses. 

Under post-war conditions this time lag has been 
exceptionally long. The shortage of building trade 
labour, and the difficulty of securing a rapid increase in 
the supply of labour in face of the apprenticeship 
regulations and the attitude of the trade unions, have 
set limits, until recently, to the number of houses 
which it was possible to build. It was the great merit 
of Mr. Wheatley’s administration, open as it was in 
other respects to criticism, that he effectively overcame 
these difficulties. He induced the trade unions to 
modify their regulations in such a way as to permit a 
much more rapid increase in the supply of building 
labour; and he thus set the way clear for a correspond- 
ingly rapid increase in the rate of house-building. The 
big figures of houses completed in 1926 and 1927, of 
which the Tory Party boasts, were the fruits of the 
policy of 1924; and it was to Mr. Wheatley, and to 
the Labour Government, and to the Liberals who 
supported them, that the credit is due. The fruits of 
the present Government’s policy are to be seen in the 
declining figures of recent years, which are set out by 
Mr. Robson in the article which follows. They are to 
be seen also in the formidable figures of unemployment 
which now prevail, and are steadily on the increase, in 
the building industry. The Government’s housing 
policy represents, indeed, one of the many solid contri- 
butions it has made to our present unemployment figure 
of 1,400,000. 

The Government’s housing policy has, indeed, con- 
sisted virtually of one thing only—the progressive re- 
duction of the charge on the Exchequer. The subsidy 
has been cut down by one-third in two successive cuts. 
However reasonable it may have seemed at the time, in 
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the light of the then existing evidence, to make the first 
of these cuts, experience showed that it was followed 
by a curtailment of housing programmes and by unem- 
ployment in the building industry. Yet it was in face 
of this experience, in face, moreover, of the strong and 
unanimous protests of the local authorities against any 
further reduction, that the second cut was announced 
last December. 

From a far-sighted national standpoint, nothing 
could be more perverse than the variations of the sub- 
sidy during the past five years. In 1924, Mr. Wheatley 
increased the subsidy to what was, at the time, an 
excessive figure. The housing shortage was then so 
general that an immense unsatisfied demand existed for 
houses at comparatively high rents; while the resources 
of the building industry were so limited that it was clear 
that some years must elapse before this demand could 
be overtaken. Mr. Wheatley admitted that this was 
so; he admitted that the higher subsidy he was propos- 
ing was not required to secure the letting of all the 
houses which could be built during the next few years; 
but he claimed that it would become necessary for this 
purpose later on. This always seemed to us a bad argu- 
ment; we took the view that it would be time enough 
to increase the subsidy when the necessity arose. The 
sequel has been exactly what we expected. The higher 
subsidy was unnecessary when it was granted. It has 
been taken away just when it was becoming indis- 
pensable. 

The housing situation in which we find ourselves 
to-day is admirably set out in Mr. E. D. Simon’s book, 
recently published, ‘‘ How to Abolish the Slums,’’* 
which will be reviewed in this journal next week. The 
housing programmes of the post-war period have served 
mainly to make good the housing shortage, in the case 
of clerks and well-paid artisans, social classes able to 
afford gross rents of from 12s. to 15s. This need is 
now in fair way to being met. The demand for houses 
at these rentals is beginning to slacken markedly. 
Meanwhile the housing conditions of the poorer workers 
are, in Mr. Simon’s judgment, ‘* probably worse to- 
day *’ than they were when the war ended. The 
poorest classes are unable to afford the rents charged 
for the new municipal houses; and the expectation, 
which it seemed reasonable to entertain a few years 
ago, that their condition would be alleviated indirectly 
by a process of * filtering-up,’’ has not been realized. 
No impression, in short, has been made as yet upon 
the slum problem, which, on its own merits, makes an 
imperative appeal to our social conscience. The only 
way in which a real impression can be made on the 
slum problem is by building houses which can be let 
at rents comparable to those which the slum-dwellers 
now pay, which means rents substantially below those 
now charged for municipal houses. And it is clear that 
this must involve a large increase in the financial 
assistance granted by the State. 

The form in which that assistance can best be given 
is a very interesting question, to which Mr. Simon 
devotes a considerable portion of his book. He does 
not recommend an ordinary increase of the housing 
subsidy; he prefers leaving the subsidy, and accord- 
ingly the standard rent of a new house, as they are, 
but paying a special rent allowance to the tenants in 
accordance with their means and the number of their 
children. This is a proposal which, as worked out by 





* Longmans, 4s. 6d. 
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Mr. Simon, deserves the most serious consideration. In 
our judgment, it represents at once the most satisfac- 
tory solution available of the problem of housing 
finance and the most satisfactory way of applying Miss 
Rathbone’s principle of ‘* Family Endowment.”’ 

This, however, is, comparatively, a point of detail. 
The vital question is whether we are ready to tackle 
the slum problem in earnest, at the cost of a substantial 
but, as Mr. Simon justly claims, by no means a prohibi- 
tive charge to the Exchequer. Mr. Simon computes the 
additional burden to the taxpayer of a ten years’ pro- 
gramme, carried out on the lines he recommends. His 
estimate falls just short of £4 millions a year on rates 
and taxes together. 

There is, as we have said, an exceedingly strong 
case for incurring this expense on housing grounds 
alone. When we take account of the bearing of house- 
building activity on unemployment, surely the case is 
overwhelming. There is a new readiness just now to 
consider schemes of capital expenditure, even though 
they may not be fully remunerative in the ordinary 
sense, for the sake of absorbing the unemployed. A 
curious mental astigmatism prevents people from 
realizing that an active housing policy, even on the 
basis of a largely increased subsidy, would be not only 
one of the most socially desirable of such schemes, but 
one of the economically soundest. Think of the way 
people talk, and rightly talk, in other connections. 
What waste it is to pay all these men the dole for 
doing nothing. Surely it would be better business to 
put them to some useful work, even if, strictly speaking, 
it does not pay. Land drainage, say. Of course, the 
State would not get a good return on its money. But 
you must set off what it would save in unemployment 
benefit. You must take account of the gain to the 
community of having the land drained. You must 
allow something for the stimulus to trade arising from 
the greater purchasing power of the men employed. 
You must remember the gain to character of substitut- 
ing work for idleness. Altogether, you will hear many 
people conclude, the work would be worth doing, if the 
State could get 2 or 3 per cent. upon its money. 

We think that they are right. But just consider, 
along this line of reasoning, how tremendously strong 
is the case for a full housing programme. The saving 
in unemployment pay, the stimulus to trade, the preser- 
vation of human character—these considerations all 
apply as much to building houses as to draining land. 
No other non-financial gain to the community can com- 
pare with that which would be brought about by the 
elimination of the slums. Moreover, a financial return 
to the State of 2 or 3 per cent. is absolutely assured. 
We are strongly in favour of building roads. But the 
direct financial return to be expected from roads is 
problematical and speculative as compared with that 
from houses. With all the subsidies which Mr. Simon 
proposes, the rents paid by the tenants will defray the 
larger part of the cost. Indeed, when allowance is 
made merely for the saving in unemployment pay, the 
net loss to the State of carrying out his policy would be 
comparatively small. 

We doubt whether the public sufficiently appre- 
ciates the unemployment aspect of the housing problem. 
Only a few years ago the shortage of building labour 
was a notorious and, it seemed, an obstinate fact. The 
impression derived from those days still lingers in the 
public mind. But to-day unemployment in the build- 
ing industry is heavy ; it is increasing ominously ; and, 
with the present tendencies of housing policy, it is 
likely to continue to increase. It is no longer appro- 
priate to treat housing and unemployment in water- 
tight compartments. 
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HOUSING FACTS AND 
FALLACIES 


O much interest and discussion have been focused of 

late on the Local Government Bill that public attention 

has to a large extent been diverted from the housing 
problem. The recent action of the Government in abolish- 
ing one type of housing subsidy, and reducing others, in- 
volves a far-reaching change of social policy which calls 
for close examination, not merely of the actual alterations, 
but also of the motives and reasons which have prompted 
them. The health and happiness of millions of men, 
women, and children are at the present time more directly 
affected by the nation’s housing programme than by any 
other service in the whole realm of local government. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude towards the housing ques- 
tion has been regrettably consistent. During the whole of 
his present tenure of office as Minister of Health he has 
persistently opposed any extension of national enterprise 
in the provision of new dwellings, and has successively 
diminished the assistance afforded by the State to municipal 
housing schemes. 

Thus, more than two years ago, in December, 1926, 
Mr. Chamberlain made an Order reducing the Exchequer 
contribution payable under the Housing Act, 1928, from 
£6 a year for twenty years, to £4 a year for each house 
during a like period. The contributions for houses subject 
to ‘* special conditions ’? under the Wheatley Act of 1924 
were at the same time decreased from £9 a year for forty 
years to £7 10s., and in agricultural parishes from £12 10s. 
to £11. Now, by a further Order, he has abolished alto- 
gether the subsidy of £4 a year payable under the Act of 
1923, and reduced the Wheatley contributions to £6 and 
£9 10s. respectively. There are slight ameliorations 
applicable to Scotland. 

The avowed object of these reductions has been to 
decrease the price of building. The purpose of his first 
reduction was, Mr. Chamberlain declared in 1926, ** not to 
check housing, but to try to bring down the cost of it.” 
In asking the House of Commons to approve the recent 
reductions, the Minister pursued a similar line of argument. 
The effect of the subsidy, he said, is to keep the price of 
houses higher than it would otherwise be. A reduction in 
the subsidy would effect a reduction in the cost of houses, 
he continued, for a lowering of price had actually been 
effected by the previous reduction. Mr. Chamberlain then 
went on to remark that he thought there was a definite 
relation between the amount of the subsidy and the cost of 
building. After quoting certain figures as to the prices of 
houses at different periods, he proceeded to infer that 
** since it was clear that every time the subsidy had been 
increased the price of housing went up it was logical to 
conclude that the best way of getting the price of houses 
down was to reduce the subsidy.” 

Nowhere in this argument was there any reference to 
the one really vital factor in the whole situation : namely, 
the number of houses produced under the varying subsidy 
conditions. The Minister’s whole contention was based on 
the fallacious assumption that a demand financed by the 
public exchequer will of itself raise and maintain prices at 
a higher level than a demand of equal magnitude coming 
from private sources. A reduction in the subsidy would 
only lower prices in so far as it decreased total demand. 

This is precisely what has happened during the past 
year and a half, and may be expected to continue in the 
future. The Government has simply decreased the total 
demand for housing. The price has fallen, but so has the 
supply. To discuss the price without taking into account 
the quantity built is like giving a performance of 
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‘* Hamlet ’? without the Prince of Denmark. The follow- 


ing table, compiled exclusively from official figures, demon- 
strates these truths in an unmistakable manner :— 


PRICE. 
Non-Par Pat No. of 
Date lour lour Houses Exchequer 
1926 Houses. Houses Built Contribution. 
March quar £442 £492 28.000 Under 1923 Act: 
June quarter £435 £497 4.000 | £6 p.a. for 20 
Sept. quart £443 £501 41,000 | vears. 
De quarte! £448 £513 40,000 {Under 1924 Act 
1927 | «9 p.a, for 40 
Mareh quartet £425 £490 38,000 vears; £12 10s. 
Jun arte! £41 £477 44.000 p.a n agricul- 
Sept. quart C4 £483 90,000 tural parishes. 
1 Reductio f Subsidy 
1927 Unde ] — Act 
) larter £40) £453 O00 for 20 
1928 14 wis. 
March qual £368 £437 20.000 ti r 1924 Act 
June lal £366 £431 5,000 £7 10s. p.a. for 
Sept larter { j £46 3? 000 H 40 vears ; £11 
De juarte! £354 £424 27,000 | p.a, in agricul- 
tural parishes. 
The peak figure of 90,000 houses was reached in the 
September quarter of 1927 for the precise reason that the 
reduction in subsidy did not apply to houses completed 
before October Ist, 1927. Local authorities therefore 
hastened to complete before that date as many houses 


iS possible. 

The disastrous fail in output which followed the reduced 
shown in the table. In 
production fell almost to a quarter 
of what it had been in the preceding three months. In the 
first quarter of 1928 output was about half the average for 
the previous two years. Last September, the threat of a 
further cut was already known, and this gave a slight 
stimulus to building. But the falling off has continued, and 
is likely to do so in the future. Moreover, it can be seen 
that the reduction in price has been achieved at the expense 


Exchequer contributions is clearly 


the last quarter of 1927 


+ 


of a quite disproportionate reduction in output. 

It might, of course, be argued that the demand for 
dwellings within the reach of the better-paid artisans—the 
type mainly built so far—may be regarded as to some 
extent satisfied; and that the time has come to concen- 
trate State assistance on the provision of accommodation 
for the poorer families, for whom nothing has so far been 
done. A well-conceived scheme of assistance for slum 
clearance work and the construction of alternative accom- 
modation for slum dwellers would have much to commend 
it, even though it might involve a partial diversion of the 
subsidy from its present objects. But nothing at all has 
been done, either to clear the slums or to help the slum 
dweller. A Royal Commission on Housing has been refused 
by the Government. 


now 


Repeated requests for an inquiry into 
the important question of the relative merits of building by 
direct labour as compared with contract labour have been 
rejected, for no discernible reason save a desire not to know 
the facts. 

The only positive effort in a new direction which has 
taken place during the past four years has been the passing 
of the Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926. That ill-fated 
measure has met with the miserable failure it deserved. It 


aimed, not at promoting the building of new houses, but 
at assisting the country landlord with State funds to do 


what he ought to be compelled to do in any event : namely, 
to carry out those alterations or repairs which are required 
to put his dwellings into habitable condition. 

The last Annual Report of the Ministry of Health 
reveals the pathetic record of this feeble enactment. Up to 
September, 1928, work under the Act had been completed 
on 843 cottages, and was in progress on another 518. The 
whole mass of loca] authorities had promised assistance in 
respect of only slightly over a thousand dwellings ! 
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Apart from unemployment, the housing of the poorer 
classes of wage-earners and the elimination of the hideous 
slums which disfigure our civilization are the most impor- 
tant social questions which we have to face. Far greater 
statesmanship, and a much clearer grasp of elementary 
economic facts than has been disclosed during the past 
four years, will be required by any Government which 
desires to handle the problem effectively. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. E. D. Simon’s new book on ‘‘ How to Abolish the 
Slums ” will prove a challenge to present apathy and a 
valuable stimulus to an entirely new treatment of the 


subject. 
W. A. Rosson. 


THE CASE FOR SCOTTISH 
HOME RULE 


In view of the interest recently aroused by the 
question of Scottish Home Rule, we think it desirable to 
publish an article setting out the case in favour of it, 
although we ourselves are opposed to the project.— 
-D., NATION. 

HE question of Scottish Home Rule has lately 
I emerged, much to the surprise of many people in 
England though few in Scotland, into one of the 
major political issues to be decided at the next General 
Election. For a great many years it had been regarded 
as a safe and academic subject, quite outside the realm of 
practical politics, which was more suitable for a debate in 
the Oxford Union than the more responsible atmosphere 
of St. Stephen’s. It is true that no fewer than twenty-one 
Bills and Motions to give Scotland some measure of self- 
government had been introduced in the House of Commons 
during the last forty years, and that since the war a pro- 
posal of the kind had almost become a hardy annual; the 
opinion persisted that Scotland did not really want Home 
Rule, that she had no real grievances under the present 
system, and that an insufficient number of people were 
interested in the idea even to make it worth mentioning on 
a Scottish election platform. This opinion has undoubtedly 
heen unfounded for a number of years, but its entire lack 
of foundation has only become apparent in the last four 
months with the sudden intervention, first at the Rectorial 
election in Glasgow, and later at the parliamentary by- 
election in North Midlothian of candidates representing a 
new political party, the Scottish Nationalists. At Glasgow 
the Nationalist did exceedingly well, in Midlothian exceed- 
ingly badly; the reasons for the difference are numerous, 
hut it may be pointed out in passing that Rectorial elec- 
tions are seldom fought with the seriousness, the real party 
feeling, or the efficient organization of parliamentary elec- 
tions, that the Glasgow candidate was a first-rate romantic 
figure, and his colleague at Edinburgh considerably below 
the average level of by-election candidates of any party, 
and that the Home Rule movement is recognized to be 
stronger in the West than in the East of Scotland. The 
important thing to notice is not the success or failure of 
the Nationalist candidates themselves, but the way in 
which their mere existence immediately opened the eyes of 
their opponents to the magnitude of the question they put, 
and forced the older parties to take up a definite line 
upon it. 

What is the present position? The Midlothian result 
suggested that perhaps after all the issue of Scottish Home 
Rule was not urgent, that it was only a scare which might 
fairly be compared to the shots fired from a toy pistol] at 
the Nationalist candidate during his campaign. I believe 
that any such suggestion is mistaken. It is necessary to 
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distinguish between three things: first, the Scottish 
Nationalist Party; second, the movement for a revival of 
an independent Scottish culture and literature (this is, of 
course, connected, as in Ireland, with a revival of the 
national language); third, the political demand for a 
measure of Home Rule. At present there is no evidence 
that the Scottish Nationalist Party can command any ex- 
tensive support for its extreme proposals, and its chances 
of winning even one seat at the General Election appear 
nugatory, though it might possibly succeed in handing over 
one or two Radical seats in Scotland to Conservative can- 
didates, who are definitely opposed to Home Rule. The 
cultural movement will continue to make ground with its 
strong sentimental appeal to youth, and its intimate con- 
nection with the more intelligent section of the Glasgow 
Labour Party. The political demand for some measure of 
Home Rule for Scotland is clamant, responsible, and likely 
to affect the result of the General Election in a large number 
of Scottish constituencies. 

The Nationalist Party comprises, like all other parties, 
men of very various views, but it is not unfair to say that 
its most influential members demand for Scotland a degree 
of independence, including the right to establish a Customs 
barrier on the Tweed and to refrain from taking part in a 
war in which the rest of the Empire was engaged, which 
not only has no chance of being granted by the Westminster 
Parliament, but is not really desired by the mass of the 
Scottish people. The Nationalist candidate at Midlothian 
voiced a number of sentiments which, I am authoritatively 
informed, do not represent the views of his party; but, 
leaving these aside, most Scotsmen will agree that they do 
not want any kind of severance from the Empire, any re- 
fusal to shoulder their fair share of the burden of national 
debt and national defence (which, like the good Liberals 
that they are, they think much too large at present), or 
any sort of conflict with England comparable to that in 
which the Irish indulged before, during, and immediately 
after the Great War. 

What they do feel is that they have problems, par- 
ticularly in the Highlands, which are quite different from 
any problems with which England is faced, that they do 
not get a fair share of either Parliamentary time or Parlia- 
mentary attention at Westminster on questions which 
concern them vitally, and that they greatly resent measures, 
of which the present Scottish Local Government Bill is the 
most notorious example, being forced upon them by an 
English party majority in defiance of a non-party or rather 
all-party opposition in Scotland. 

It is the Scottish Local Government Bill which has 
made possible the emergence of the Nationalist Party; it 
is the emergence of the Nationalist Party which has made 
vocal the demand for Scottish Home Rule. Yet the 
average Scotsman favours neither; as so often, the conflict 
of extremes has made possible a middle course which can 
gain general acceptance. € 

In broad terms what is wanted is a constitution for 
Scotland similar to that of Ulster. Representation at 
Westminster in conjunction with a Parliament at Edin- 
burgh, Scottish control of what are admittedly Scottish 
matters. Already Scotland has her own law and her own 
Church; she asks in addition for the management of her 
own local government, her agriculture, her health services, 
her education (which, if there is anything in precedent, 
will be greatly in advance of her neighbour’s), her 
fisheries, her roads, and her purely internal taxation. Can 
there be any opposition from English Liberals to such 
proposals ? 

As a party we are committed to the principle of self- 
determination. As readers of the newspapers we must be 
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aware of the startling apathy which characterizes debates 
in the House of Commons on Scottish Bills. As holiday- 
makers or travellers we must recognize the difference in 
interest, in circumstance, and even in language and 
character which exists between the isolated communities 
of the Highlands and the predominantly industrial civiliza- 
tion of England. Sir Herbert Samuel visited Dalkeith 
during the Midlothian by-election, and speaking not as a 
Scotsman but, in his own words, ‘* as chairman of the 
Liberal Party organization and after consultation with Mr. 
Lloyd George and others of his colleagues,’’ outlined a 
scheme of Scottish Home Rule which would undoubtedly 
satisfy most Scotsmen, and which did in fact so far satisfy 
the Duke of Montrose, who had previously been a pillar of 
the Nationalist Party, that he wrote to the Liberal candi- 
date saying that he considered the intervention of a 
Nationalist in the contest wholly unnecessary. That 
scheme was substantially the same as the one sketched in 
this article, and as one put forward in a series of resolu- 
tions passed by the Scottish Liberal Federation in October, 
1924. It is feasible, not unduly complex, and would un- 
doubtedly be popular in Scotland. But, and this is the 
vital point, it has no chance of being carried out until the 
Liberal Party, irrespective of nationality, is prepared to 
press it through Parliament, and to show, as long ago it 
did in the case of Ireland, a largeness of mind and a devo- 
tion to principle which will not fail before either local 
prejudice or considerations of expediency in Southern con- 
stituencies. 

If Liberal members and candidates throughout Great 
Britain will realize this and publicly ally themselves to the 
Scottish Home Rule movement, they will achieve three 
things : they will earn the gratitude of the Scottish people; 
they will have much more time in which to air their own 
troubles and grievances at Westminster; and they may 
assist their party to win a large number of seats in Scot- 
land which may just turn the balance in favour of a pro- 
gressive Government after the next General Election. It 
seems worth while. 

Basi. Murray. 


A FABLE FOR FINANCIERS 


OT long ago a Student of Business Methods entered 

an Important Town, through which ran an Evenly 

Flowing River. The Urban Water Supply however 
appeared to be very Irregular; for as he entered the City 
he noticed that the river had Risen and was Overflowing 
its Banks to the great Agitation of an enormous Old Lady, 
who was fussing about in the Market place surrounded by 
a crowd of Admirers, while Shortly afterwards he heard a 
loud Outcry from a number of Potential Workers, who 
complained that they were unable to get Water for their 
Domestic Requirements at the Usual Rates and would have 
to pay a Premium to those who had accumulated it in 
Private Reservoirs when the river overflowed. 

The traveller inquired of some Men-in-the-street as to 
the Reason for the Sudden Change, and was told that it 
was due to Natural Phenomena over which the General 
Public had no Control, and which indeed they could not 
be expected to Understand without Prolonged-study-of-a- 
special-kind. The Student, who had some Theoretical know- 
ledge of Hydrology, expressed Surprise that they had no 
Sluices to Regulate the Flow of Water, whereupon a Pros- 
perous looking Party, who was endeavouring to Interpret 
the Views of the Old Lady to the Mob, replied with an 
Indulgent Smile that they had Two very efficient Gates on 
the river, and he cited a number of Authorities who unani- 
mously agreed that the System was not only an Admirable- 
one-in-itself, but was Sagaciously Administered and Per- 
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fectly Suited to the Particular Business of the City—this 
being (a) to charge the Public for water Directly according 
to the Demand and Inversely to the Supply, and (b) to 
Speculate upon the Probable Course of Action of the Old 
Lady. 

‘* But,” expostulated the Student, who was not Alto- 
gether Convinced by the Weight of Evidence, *‘ surely the 
gates could be Opened or Closed according to the Flow of 
water? ’—*‘* No, Sir!’ shouted the Pr. Pty. getting 
rather excited, ‘‘ that would be Management,” and he 
pointed out that such a Method would entail a Perfection 
of Judgment and Honesty which they had ao Right to 
expect from Human Administration; moreover any Inter- 
ference with Natural Laws would be Rightly Resented by 
the Responsible Elements of the City who Understood the 
present System and Profited by Manipulating the various 
water Rates. He declared that the System was Effective 
in Theory but Simple in Practice, and being Automatic 
offered no Opportunity for Human Error : “* We keep the 
Lower gate closed,”’ he explained, ‘* until an Accumulation 
of Debris causes the river to Overflow. This shows that 
there is an Excess of Water, and our Lady orders the 
Lower gate to be opened and the Upper closed until con- 
ditions are more Healthy and the water rates become 
Effective. This Ingenious Device was invented by the 
prevailing Authorities nearly one hundred years ago, and 
is now so hallowed by Tradition that any Change would 
be regarded by all Respectable Persons as Indecently 
Sacrilegious.”’ 

The Student, who had heard a lot about Business 
Psychology, sighed and proceeded on his way, and beyond 
the precincts of the town overtook a Hydrologist to whom 
he presented the foregoing Argument. The Hydrologist 
listened Sourly to the P. P.’s Analysis (for he had Heard it 
All before), and replied profanely that the flow of water 
would probably be Adjusted much better to the Needs of 
the town if it were not for the . . . Activities of the... . 
Old Lady and her . . . Satellites. — 


THE LIBERATORS’ LAMENT 


We burned, as we girt on our armour 
With zeal for de-nationalized folk— 
For the hapless Croatian farmer 
Who groaned ’neath the Austrian yoke; 
For the Czech and his Slovak relations 
We suffered in dugout and trench, 
And the semi-Teutonic Alsatians 
Who longed to be French. 


We laid down the Peace (so we trusted) 
By the best scientific designs. 

‘* Here is Europe,’’ we said, ‘* readjusted 
On sound ethnographical lines ; 

For the Croats and Serbs are united ; 
The Czechs are a nation again; 

And the Marseillaise now is recited 
In Alsace-Lorraine.”’ 


Alas for the freedom from jangliog 
We thought to receive as our due! 
For the Serbs and the Croats are wrangling 
As only twin brothers can do; 
And the Slovak has cast an aspersion 
On the rule of his cousin, the Czech; 
And Alsace is plunged in coercion 
Right up to the neck. 


Who shall part those whom treaties united? 
Who shall rescue the people set free? 
When kinsmen grow hot and excited, 
Who so rash as to act referee? 
Yet, at times. to a doubt we have yielded 
If our racial theorv stands— 
Does the whip cut less keenly when wielded 
By brotherly hands? 
MacFLECKNOE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE EAST AFRICAN REPORT 


S1r,—May I be allowed one last word by which to appeal 
to all true believers in liberty to unite in support of Mr. 
J. H. Harris's three points? They are no more than the 
adaptation to modern conditions of the principle of equal 
rights for natives and immigrants, which Imperial Parlia- 
ment in a resolution passed in 1833 made binding on the 
whole Empire. 

Mr. Oldham’s complete confidence in his own alternative 
principles, when compared with his ‘ hesitation’ in dis- 
tinguishing between God’s way and Mammon’s in human 
affairs, seems to me quite unintelligible. For what can your 
contributor have possibly meant by contrasting God with 
Mammon, except to set in vivid contrast right and justice 
with wrong and injustice? And what is a “ principle” 
except a general statement based on right and justice?— 
Yours, &c., 

NORMAN LEys. 

Brailsford, near Derby. 

February 25th, 1929. 


“A FATALIST AT WAR” 


Sir,—Having just read Mr. Blunden’s review of ‘A 
Fatalist at War” in your issue of February 16th, it occurs 
to me that you might be interested in the impression which 
this book made on one of your readers. 

The work is a collection of letters from a German 
Reserve officer, which purport to be unaltered from their 
original form. For the greater part of the war the author 
was opposite the British front. He is obviously a gentleman, 
cultured, and a sportsman. 

The key to the tempo of the book may be found in the 
author’s description of a captured British hut in which he 
was quartered. When he talks of ‘‘ disgusting quarters ” 
and grumbles about ‘‘ the soot and smoke ” the stove makes 
and the “horrible damp chill’ of the hut in the early 
morning, he is simply not talking truly. The huts, as 
quarters, were wonderfully good. 

But if one bears in mind that this tone probably colours 
the whole work, the book is extraordinarily instructive. 
For, although in its grumbles against the staff, the ‘ base 
barnacles,’’ and such like, it merely repeats what was said 
by every Englishman, yet the work is pervaded with a 
thousand nuances indicating the profound difference 
between the German and the English soldier. What was 
this difference? 

Some officer once said to me, ‘‘ The Germans are 
children with all the cruelty of children,’ and the profound 
truth of this saying came constantly to my mind as I read 
the book. As children like play-acting, so does, or did, the 
German. It may seem a hard saying, but, with all his 
efficiency and seriousness, the German was never “in the 
war’ as was the Englishman. The real German was out- 
side watching himself act the soldier. He was not being 
himself ; he was being a soldier. He acted in the tradition 
of soldiers. I remember as we crossed the Marne in 1914 
seeing the piles of broken and empty bottles that lay outside 
every house in Chateau Thierry, and the thought even then 
came to my mind that the Germans had done this because 
they thought it a good thing to do. Somehow the remains 
of the orgy lacked spontaneity. So in this book there is 
a scene where the author broaches a bottle of old wine and 
drinks like a cultured gentleman. But it is all ‘* Let’s pre- 
tend,’’ mere self-deception. The one problem that really 
concerns him is the mystery of life. It is as if a disem- 
bodied soul was always and unhappily getting into the 
body of other ideas and foreign customs, seeking to discover 
in them the secret of reality. And so it seemed to be with 
most of the Boches. That, at least, was the impression one 
got of them from the other side of the trenches. 

Against this it is impossible to imagine a stronger con- 
trast than the Englishman turned soldier. Here was a 
fellow who could never stop being himself sufficiently to be 
a first-class soldier. He was just instinct, indifferent to the 
causes of the war, the justice of the war, and bored with 
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the war. Try as he would, he could never take himself 
seriously as a soldier; try as he would, he could never 
concentrate sufficiently to hate. Victory left no undue 
elation, defeat no lasting depression. His power of recovery 
was enormous, just because he took so little out of himself. 
From the morale aspect, the effect of Gough’s defeat in 
March was over by the middle of April. 

The Tommy was the Englishman turned soldier ; the 
German was himself, behaving like a soldier. The natural 
kindliness of the former was replaced in the latter by a 
rootless intellectualism. As an actor playing a part first 
conceives the character and then puts life into his concep- 
tion, so did the German become the soldier. Oh, he was 
brave, industrious, and efficient—there is no doubt of that. 
His final retreat was a magnificent performance. He fought 
every yard of the way ; he never cracked as the Fifth Army 
cracked. But he never recovered as those troops recovered. 
He suddenly decided the play was a frost, and forthwith 
ceased to be a soldier. His will to resist vanished. I doubt 
if we would ever have ‘‘ gone phut’’ in the same way. As 
disaster loomed closer, so would the natural, instinctive 
patriotism of the people have asserted itself. Intellect would 
have played no part, boredom would have gone, instinctive 
resistance have reigned supreme. 

The French we can never understand. The German, 
yes. Because he is ourselves turned inside out. And that 
is what makes this book so interesting.—Yours, &c., 


A. A. HANBURY SpaRROW (Lt.-Col.). 


THE TOLSTOY CENTENARY EDITION 


Srr,—The appearance of two more volumes of the 
Centenary Edition of the works of Tolstoy moves me to 
make a protest about the type in which it has been printed. 

Here is a set of volumes which should be the much- 
needed definitive Tolstoy for English readers for many years 
to come, satisfying a very great want. Each page consists 
of abnormally wide margins with some very small print 
in the middle of them, so small as to be uncomfortable for 
almost any reader. Indeed, the printed matter only occupies 
a little more than a third of the total area of the page. It 
is a typographical imbecility, of which the Oxford University 
Press—as a rule so exceptionally reliable on all matters of 
taste and common sense—ought to be ashamed. Is it too 
late to print the later volumes otherwise?—Yours, &c., 

J. M. KEYNES. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 

February 24th, 1929. 


“THE DISINHERITANCE OF AMERICA” 


Srr,—Of course, I am a bit behind the times; it is a 
matter of habit, encouraged by environment. But I hope 
you will forgive my tardiness in telling you that I greatly 
enjoyed the article by Mr. L. B. Namier in your number of 
January 26th. ‘‘ The Disinheritance of America’’ was 
delightful reading, especially for an American of mostly 
English blood. 

With an almost Teutonic thoroughness in the pursuit of 
theory, Mr. Namier throws us all into the same specimen 
case, and pronounces us alike. This in itself is interesting 
to one who knows what Mr. Namier is talking about (and 
who, therefore, ought perhaps to be very kind to Mr. 
Namier) ; but Mr. Namier does not content himself with 
interesting us, he enthralls us. The specimens in this case 
he judges by two of the most interesting Americans I have 
ever heard of, two whom I have never met, but whom I 
should like to meet some day. Of Big Bill Thompson, who 
hates the English because he loves them, because his name 
is Thompson, I have nothing to say in defence. I think he 
is an ass, and so do most of my compatriots ; yet I must 
return to him in a moment. But the American girl who 
wants to shoot grouse, but really doesn’t, the poor bedevilled 
wanderer in an inhospitable land—she is a new one on me. 
I have met many American girls, and many who wanted to 
go to England, but they never manufactured any excuse 
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about it. They wanted to go to England because they 
wanted to go to England, and there’s an end on’t. (There 
are few American girls, I believe, who know exactly what 
grouse may be.) 

Mr. Namier is much more interested in Big Bill 
Thompson than any of us are. I should like to ask him, 
therefore, if he would explain all of the lamentable doings 
of Chicago’s silly mayor by the fact that his name is 
Thompson, which is an English name (often)? Mr. 
Thompson is interested in getéing votes from a vast number 
of people who embrace almost every nationality under the 
sun except the English: he can stir up a lot of unintel- 
ligent enthusiasm (which is the be-all and the end-all of 
politics), therefore, by damning what none of his constituents 
care a hoot about. But is this really because Mr. Thompson's 
name is Thompson? 

As to the original question about which Mr. Namier 
writes, and which I do not want to lose sight of: why do 
the Anglo-Saxons in America dare not show feeling for their 
original home? For several reasons, I think. Probably 
most important in the list is the fact that there are no Anglo- 
Saxons in America. But this is a quibble, and I shall not 
insist on it. Mr. Namier really wants to know why 
Americans of English descent do not show any enthusiasm 
for England. Principally, I dare say, because it never 
occurs to them. Mr. Namier seems to think that Americans 
of remote German, Bohemian, Italian, Spanish, or Finnish 
descent devote a good deal of time to thinking about and 
being devoted to the land of their remote ancestors. I had 
a remote ancestor who came from the Palatinate ; but when 
I think of that part of the world it is in connection with 
wine, not ancestors. 

So it is, I think, with most Americans. To be sure, the 
first immigrant generation is full of the old country, and 
sometimes the second generation gets some of the homing 
spirit into its blood ; but after that Thompson, Tomasini, 
and Tomashevich all live together under the name of 
Thompson, and are American. As to remembering ancestors 
of three hundred years ago—to quote the estimable Mr. 
Potash (American, too): they got business to attend to. 

England is as much a foreign country to most of us, 
even those who, like me, can read and understand English 
almost as well as American, as Greece or Italy or France. 
We go there or not, as opportunity offers. Some of us 
want to go and have not the money (like me). Some of us 
are fools and idiots, and go on tours of the Continent, 
thinking that the Continent contains England, too—as some 
Englishmen think that Chicago is somewhere near any other 
American city you may mention. 

In short, the idea, even faintly felt, that England is a 
Mother Country (pretty thought, though) is, I think, quite 
non-existent in the United States, except in some parts of 
New England. If the British can take any pride in that 
exception—but I do not think they can, because they do 
believe in fair play. 

How many Englishmen think about what their ancestors 
of a hundred and fifty years ago said or wrote? How many 
look with longing to Normandy as the old family home? 
After all, when you are past the first hundred years or so 
a few more or less do not matter much in the question of 
separation from the old home. 

No, I am afraid that Mr. Namier is simply playing the 
old English game oftelling us that we are Britishers after all; 
and I am probably the only American who is not full enough 
of wisdom to laugh and say, ‘* Let him play.’’ I am laugh- 
ing because I find Mr. Namier’s article so very amusing. 
I have never been classed with Big Bill Thompson (funda- 
mentally English—oh, poor England!) before, and I never 
knew that I am supposed to want to shoot grouse when 
what I really want to do is to get to England. Mr. Namier 
is very jolly reading, and I like what he writes. I hope he 
writes more about America in the very near future.— 
Yours, &c., 

ENRIGHT PEETS. 

The University of Tartu, 

Tartu, Estonia. 

February 17th, 1929. 
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“THE OBJECTIONS TO CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE” 

S1r,—I have read your article on this subject with great 
interest. While I do not quite agree that there is little or 
no difference between the effect of raising capital for State- 
promoted undertakings, or by Morris or Courtaulds, in the 
main, I see no objection, rather the reverse, in spending 
money at the present time upon public works of a desirable 
character for the purpose of relieving unemployment. 
To-day we are spending about £117,000,000 on armaments, 
which are certainly works of a public character, and, in 
my opinion, much in excess of what is desirable. It is 


also unreproductive, and Mr. Churchill’s bungling of 
the Geneva Conference has stimulated this wasteful form 


of expenditure in America and elsewhere. This class of 
expenditure tends to make loanable capital scarce, hence 
dearer Bank rates both in America and this country. A 
policy of economy in that direction, and wise expenditure on 
roads, transport, &c., would tend to make money cheap, 
stimulate trade, and widen the area of employment.— 
Yours, &c., 


D. M. MASON. 
February 25th, 1929. 


THE O.T,C. PROBLEM 


S1r,—Your correspondence columns seemed to be closed 
to further discussion of the O.T.C. problem, but the article 
in your last issue prompts one to ask whether it may not be 
treated too heavy-handedly. Here, as elsewhere, a sense of 
humour should help us along. 

Surely the assumptions now are :— 

(a) Wars are not to be. 

(b) For some time to come armies, for police pur- 
poses, are to be. 

(c) For such armies (Regular or Territorial) the 
public school type provides the best officers. 

I write in complete ignorance of the trend of Head 
masters’ conferences on this subject: but the common- 
sense line of action would seem to be to arrange that officers 
of the O.T.C. in individual schools should themselves be the 
most active agents for League of Nations ideals, and that 
the two movements should go forward hand in hand. There 
seems no reason why such officers (who, in the present 
generation, have mostly gone through the war themselves— 
not as professional soldiers, but with distinction) should not 
be at the same time supremely efficient and entirely pacific 
in their influence.—Yours, &c., 

AINSLIE J. ROBERTSON. 
Long Hay, 
Caldy, Cheshire. 
February 26th, 1929. 


EXAMINATIONS AND BUSINESS \CAPACITY 


S1r,—I hope the attention of business men will be widely 
directed to Miss Matthews’s letter on examinations in your 
issue of February 16th, since the matter should be of the 
greatest interest to them. The New Education Fellowship 
will receive much evidence and comment from educationists, 
psychologists, teachers, and other persons of this kind, but 
it must turn to business men when the practical effect of 
the present system is being considered. It is from this point 
of view that their observations will be of such value. The 
New Education Fellowship is seeking to make its inquiry 
as representative as possible. 

I have often heard business men complain of the type 
of candidates who are now coming forward for appoint- 
ments, and I know that many business men hold strongly 
that the present examination system is responsible for the 
failure to produce the type of person required for business 
life. They have now an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions, and I hope that there will be a widespread response 
to Miss Matthews’s appeal. 

Do the results of school and university examinations 


afford any evidence of a capacity for business? Do the 
most successful candidates in examinations attain the 
greatest success in business careers? Does the existing 
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examination system lead to the development of any qualities 
that are specially called for in business life? These are all 
pertinent questions, and the answers to them should be 
carefully considered in the course of an inquiry into the 
working of the present examination system. But it is only 
the business men who can furnish the answers.—Yours, &c., 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 
Lexden Grange, 
Colchester, Essex. 
February 23rd, 1929. 


SPENGLER 

Sir,—Mr. Woolf's review of Spengler’s ‘‘ Decline of the 
West ’’ is extremely unsatisfactory. He accuses Spengler 
of making tremendous assertions without proof, but his 
criticism of these assertions is equally dogmatic and 
unproven. He does not appear to understand that, in 
dealing with a matter so fundamental as is a philosophy of 
history, superficial, cause-and-effect proofs are irrelevant. 
It is the intuition, not the intellect, that must judge. Either 
you grasp the whole of the philosopher’s meaning or you 
miss it altogether. 

Mr. Woolf is entitled to his assertions about the nature 
of things every bit as much as Spengler is, but because his 
own mind is differently constituted it does not follow that he 
has the right to dismiss the other’s work as ‘‘ mystic and 
muddled quackery.’’ What is empty darkness to the blind 
may be radiant sunlight to those gifted with sight. Let 
Mr. Woolf recognize the limitations of his faculties, and 
admit that he does not fully understand the book. He 
gains nothing by hiding his lack of understanding under 
a pitiful mask of superiority.—Yours, &c., 

E. M. WISHART. 

36, Grange Park, 

Ealing, W.8. 
February 26th, 1929. 


Sir,—May I, in accordance with true Liberal principles, 
be allowed to express my sincere disgust at the latest article 
by Leonard Woolf? I expect not.—Yours, &c., 

G. R. 

89, Queen’s Road, 

Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
February 24th, 1929. 


“FORCE NO REMEDY” 


Sir,—Surely all the verbiage that is being poured at 
such lengths into your columns is quite superfluous. Has 
anyone, quite sane, and weighing his words, ever said that 
force was no remedy for anything? If two ships on the high 
seas are in danger of collision, force applied to divert their 
courses, or to stop them, is not only a remedy, but the only 
remedy. As the phrase is ordinarily used, as the context 
shows, ‘‘ force is no remedy *’ means that material force is 
no remedy in the spiritual, ethical, or mental sphere. When 
England tried by physical force to prevent Irishmen from 
painting their names on their carts in Ireland, they failed, 
as Mussolini is failing with the Germans of Bozen or 
Poincaré with the Alsatians. Force is no remedy, except 
against force, when it is often the only remedy. But in 
matters of the mind or spirit it is powerless.—Yours, &c., 

W. M. CrRooK. 


WAR LETTERS 


Strn,—We have in active preparation for very early 
publication a volume of selected letters written from one or 
other of the Fronts during the War, by men who subse- 
quently fell. 

The volume will be edited, with an Introduction, by 
Mr. Laurence Housman. 

We write to ask all who possess letters which might find 
a place in such a collection to send them to us at this 
address in an envelope marked ‘‘ War Letters.’’ We wish 


to include letters expressing every type of opinion and every 
variety of experience. 
may be included. 


Several letters from the same writer 
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The letters should be accompanied by a brief note giving 
(a) date ; (b) the locality from which the letter was sent, if 
this be known ; (c) any special circumstances under which 
the letter was written ; (d) brief biographical particulars of 
the writer, and (e) the date and circumstances of the writer’s 
death. 

We should prefer that copies rather than the precious 
originals should be sent; but if originals are sent, every 
possible care will be taken of them, and they will be returned 
as promptly as possible.—Yours, &c., 

V. GOLLANCZ. 

Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
February 6th, 1929. 


SECRECY AND EVELINA 


VERY goose girl imagines herself at some time a 
mene If she did not, she would be less than the 

very geese (which have, after all, a downy whiteness 
much to be admired against green grass). The born prin- 
cess, if rarer, is as commonplace. She is too conversant 
with the details of gold plate and jewels and brocaded 
gowns, walks always stiffly on an over-polished floor, and 
meets deference with a yawn behind her fan. There is no 
breeze, romance, or laughter. Lacking the boldness to 
believe herself a goose girl, the princess is uninterested 
and bored. 

Not one in millions has the best of both lives, being 
simultaneously a genuine goose girl and a real princess. 
That delicious, rollicking duality, like all ideal states, is 
seldom reached, and then soon fades away. But while it 
lasts it is a glorious game. It runs like this: everyone 
knows you for a goose girl, and everyone is intrigued by a 
particular princess. They prattle to you of the latter with 
ridiculous deference, while treating you with innocence or 
scorn. So you take the skin off human foibles and examine 
them at your impish, hidden ease. A game for sly rogues 
only. We should all be glad to play it. The difficulties are, 
first, to be a downright, a notorious goose girl, and, 
secondly, to achieve your secret rank. 

There are two exquisite examples, if no more. The 
first, so universal] that she has no date, was nicknamed Cin- 
derella. The second, whose name was really Frances, was 
known better as Fanny, even Fannikin. A century and a 
half ago she played her game. To be exact, just one year 
over. It was 1778 that saw (but blindfold) ** the first pub- 
lication of the ingenious, learned, and most profound Fanny 
Burney.’? That was to her diary, privately. To the world 
it would seem different. Short of Cinderella and her house- 
hold chores, a better goose girl never was displayed. A 
child so shy and backward that at eight years old she does 
not know her letters, and is called by all her mother’s 
friends ‘* the little dunce.”? You may see her, the poor 
blockhead, wrinkling her forehead in all innocence over a 
book presented to her upside down. Two years later she is 
no less foolish. Having learnt to write now, she insists on 
scribbling nonsense on her own account, instead of profit- 
ing, as a grave and serious-minded creature would, by the 
educative words from other pens. ‘‘ Fancy the Cinder-slut 
at a ball! ’? wise souls protest. ‘*‘ How the whole Court 
would laugh ! ” 

Absurd, of course. So Cinderella goes back to the 
fireplace, and Fanny, with mixed shame and resolution, 
makes a bonfire of her scraps and scribblings, ruthlessly. 
But it is all no use. The princess motive haunts them still, 
and will not be banished. Till one night Cinderella picks a 
pumpkin in the moonlit garden, goes through sundry other 
rites, and stands transformed. As for the little dunce, that 
immolation on the paved court out of doors has had its 
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consequences. Caroline Evelyn, it is true, was burnt with 
all solemnity; but her infant daughter was preserved and 
sheltered in a nook of Fanny’s mind, and there she grew 
to unconfessed maturity, appearing later—like the children 
fairies steal—as a charming orphan in her native land. 

An unknown lady danced all evening with the prince— 
and even Mr. Lowndes, the publisher, was kept in ignorance 
of his author’s name. One Grafton, at the Orange Coffee 
House, was all he knew. Then the real sport began. The 
beautiful stranger was admired by everyone; and 
** Evelina ’? made a genuine stir. Friends, acquaintances, 
discussed and commented. They made wild guesses at 
identity. But Cinderella! But Fanny! They never came 
into it—they were known. The goose girl always is known; 
better than she knows herself. Her outlines are immutable 
and rigid. She could never be the jewelled stranger, nor 
the author of a brilliant work. She is just Cinders who 
scrubs floors, or Fanny who grew up to destroy her idle 
scribblings and take to needlework. Of course, there are 
sundry people in the secret—a godmother, a lexicographer, 
and the like. They serve to whet the public interest by 
constant reference to the subject, until, to the unsuspected 
gloating heroine, it appears to fill the world. 

How Fanny revelled in her secret crowing! With what 
gusto she recorded all the comments—because, to be sure, 
they were all favourable, and, seeing the situation from all 
sides, she could sharpen it confidently into full significance 
by a bright egotistic comment of her own. ‘‘ How much 
in luck,’’ she exclaims of one admirer, ‘‘ would she have 
thought herself had she known who heard her!’ Con- 
ceited? But so naively, so exultantly, and with such 
awareness of the princess-goose girl in her character, that 
you cannot help loving it and sharing in the sport. Her 
diary is one burst of twinkling excitement over ‘* Evelina ”’ 
and the sly deception. For this one year life means only 
that. There is never any need to doubt its value. Had not 
it been vouched for by no less than Dr. Johnson? Richard- 
son, he had it, would have been afraid of Fanny—Harry 
Fielding, too. Those inclined to scoff at ‘* Evelina ”’ 
changed their tone on hearing how the Doctor had been 
caught in admiration when Mrs. Thrale deposited a volume 
as travelling companion in his coach. 

Yes, she was no imaginary princess; and yet the true 
delight, that touched the very tingling nerves of joy, was in 
the secrecy. ‘* Nothing can be more ridiculous than the 
scenes in which I am almost perpetually engaged.”” ‘*‘ How 
many ridiculous things have I heard upon this subject! ” 
The word *‘ ridiculous ’? was never employed more lovingly, 
and with more appreciation. Those “ ridiculous things ” 
are all down in the diary, together with Fanny’s impish 
answers, subterfuges, blushes. You would hardly believe 
she had laboured on a novel. She seemed a child presented 
with this moonlike toy of bright success and dear conceal- 
ment. No triumph was too small to be recalled :— 


‘““* A’n’t you sorry this sweet book is done?’ said 


Mrs. Gast. 
‘A silly little laugh was the answer. 
‘** Ah!” said Patty, ‘‘ tis the sweetest book !—don't 


you think so, Miss Burney?’ 

‘*N.B.—Answer as above. 

‘** Pray, Miss Fan,’ says Mrs. Hamilton, ‘ who 
wrote it?’ 

‘** Really I never heard.’ 

‘**Cute enough that, Miss Sukey! ” 


There is the goose girl, with her “* silly little laugh ”’! 
You can almost hear her pride in even that. Just as Cin- 
derella listened open-mouthed and with her stupidest 
expression to her sisters’ praises of the fair unknown. 

There are dramatic moments also—when the princess- 
goose gir] takes to flight. Cinderella fled, in fear lest they 
should see her as a goose girl; Fanny, strangely, lest she 
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be revealed as a princess. During conversation about 
** Evelina,’’ Fanny, when her wit and calmness failed her, 
was forever taking headers from the room. On one occa- 
sion she was half-choked by a biscuit, and obliged to call 
for water to wash it down. ‘* I was so much agitated by 
the certainty of being known as a scribbler, that I was 
really ill all night and could not sleep.”? It sounds to us 
delightfully affected; but we must first subtract the cen- 
tury and a half. If her confession is not utterly sincere, it 
is not without a teaspoonful of truth. We can guess 
another cause for agitation: she should have acknowledged 
—as she did when it was over—that regret for her fading, 
sly duality had first place. But in the second was this 
trouble of the *‘ scribbler.”” Here is what dates Fanny 
as eighteenth century, and supplies a reason (less intimate 
and naughty than the real one) for her tenacious stealth. 
Inverted as it seems, yet in this matter of female authorship 
it was deemed all right to be a goose girl; the princess, on 
the contrary, was held in shame. 

Fanny need not have been worried. By her very 
trickery she heard frank opinions, and although the earlier 
burden was ‘* He must be a man of great abilities,’ the 
sex soon altered, and without any accompanying contempt. 
Who could afford to scorn an authoress whose book was 
praised by Johnson and had kept Burke glued to it all 
night? No, Miss Burney; you were not entitled, on that 
plea, to choke over a biscuit or to lie awake. You saw 
the goose girl dying—that was why the biscuit stuck so 
cruelly in your throat. 

For the glass slipper had to find its home eventually. 
There was a final frolic when Sir Joshua Reynolds’s nieces 
tried it first on Mrs. Thrale. That impish lady thrust her 
foot out, and it seemed to fit. She might have worn it, too, 
indefinitely ; but instead she flourished it for an hour or so, 
and permitted its transference to the rightful foot. Fanny 
was seen then in her dignity as a real princess; receiving 
awestruck homage, gazing with the tragic eyes of despera- 
tion after her dead dualism, her precious lost concealment 
in the goose girl’s shell :— 

‘“‘ Here, therefore, end all my hopes of secrecy! I 
take leave of them with the utmost regret, and though 
never yet was any scribbler drawn more honourably, 
more creditably, more partially into notice, I neverthe- 
less cannot persuade myself to rejoice in the loss of my 
dear old obscurity.” 

There was the rub. She had the name, she had the 
fame, but she was forced to end the game. Henceforward 
Fanny is a little older. She must bear her own responsi- 
bilities of authorship; her behaviour must be that of the 
princess. She is no longer just “‘ our Fanny,’”’ but a 
novelist—approached and scanned and criticized as a cele- 
brity must be. ‘* Well,’? she overhears, ** you do not find 
Miss Burney quite so tremendous a person as you 
expected? ’’? There is no call to gloat in secret over that. 
The advantage now is all against her—she is out on show. 
She has only to fear now for her next production, lest it 
should not reach the standard of the first. 

Fame is, in fact, a deadly serious matter, now there 
are no secrets. It is either in jeopardy or coldly drab. But 
let no one sympathize with Fanny’s sadness. She had 
months and months of playful, sheer exuberance, concrete 
and defined. For most of us, the best in this kind are but 
shadows, and even so, imagination is at work on them. 
How magnificent, how impossible, through our shower of 
In what 
gathering, to begin with, would you find one book discussed 
so long and so exclusively, unless the Home Secretary had 
first dealt with it? When there are a thousand Cinderellas 
the prince can barely spare a dance for each, nor will iden- 
tity haunt him overmuch. It is a pity. Mr. Grafton at 


labelled literature, to be a princess-goose girl ! 
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the Orange Coffee House will have the laugh on us if we 
attempt it. We must be content to watch that elf, in 
Fleet Street, looking discreetly out at the shop door lest 
Mr. Lowndes should see her grin at him. 


Sytva NorRMAN. 


THE DRAMA 
MR. MUNRO AND HIS MISSION 


Royal Court Theatre: ‘‘ The Rumour.” By C. K. MUNRO. 


R. C. K. MUNRO is a man with a gift for the 

theatre, perhaps it would be even truer to say, with 

a gift for the cinema. He calls up his spirits, and 
they respond more or less to his call. He can envisage 
large numbers of types rather than of persons, and he can 
make them dance to his tune. He has a sense of what is 
interesting in life, of what is amusing in life, and of what 
is exasperating in life, and is not afraid to tell us about it. 
He can drive home his point effectively on the stage. His 
visual sense is probably his best gift, and hence he is more 
a man of the film than of the theatre. He makes one laugh 
by his material, more than by his language. He is 
humorous rather than witty. 

‘* The Rumour ”’ has been rarely acted, but it is better 
known than many plays that have had long runs. We know 
already what to say about it. If produced by an American 
of genius, acted by the slickest of slick American companies, 
and cut down to about a third of its present length, it 
would make an absolutely first-class intellectual melo- 
drama. Those who saw and admired the excellent ‘* Spread 
Eagle ”? last summer will know what I mean. For Mr. 
Munro seems to lack almost completely the literary sense. 
We leave the theatre, having appreciated his situations, and 
enjoyed the flexibility of his mind, but unable to remember 
a word of what his characters have said. His play is like 
a charade, in which all the parts are taken by one’s friends 
at a party, who invent their words as they go along, and 
for whom there can be no hesitation, no withdrawing, no 
amendment. They must cut their way through the scene as 
best they may, and with good luck may think, especially if 
everybody is good-tempered and uncritical, of something 
rather brilliant as they go along. 

Admittedly, the play is not very well produced at the 
Court theatre. Mr. Munro has designed it cleverly to be 
produced at breakneck speed, like an Elizabethan ‘* blood 
and thunder.’”? There were too many waits, too many in- 
tervals, too much hanging about. We sighed for our 
Broadway hustler all the while. The acting, in as far as 
acting was required, was good enough. Mr. Michael Sher- 
brooke and Miss Margaret Yarde were always lively. Some 
of the sets, particularly those at the docks where the 
soldiers are cheered on their departure and return were 
happy. But all the time a great deal of fuss was being 
made, turning a melodrama into a philosophical epic. 

Presumably Mr. Munro is not content to write a melo- 
drama. He wants to ‘* do good,” which is always a very 
difficult matter. He wants to show us how war starts, so 
that next time it happens we shall not be taken in. But a 
prophet will never obtain much honour who can only preach 
to the converted, and such a maimed prophet I suspect 
Mr. Munro to be. As one of the faithful, I am willing to 
enjoy his sermon. We can be as merry together as Jews in 
a synagogue. He will not, I think, go much further in his 
appeal, because he expresses, at any rate, so little of the 
complexity of life. His characters never seem to live in 
differing planes of consciousness, and hence they are never 
human beings at all, but formulas in a book on the 
economics of war. In some Marxian sense Mr. Munro may 
have diagnosed them accurately, the capitalists in league 
with the Foreign Office and the armament firms to bully 
the Government into a war of economic imperialism, with 
the aid of a newspaper campaign. But it is not as easy as 
all this. Would that it were! If only people were as 


simple as Mr. Munro pretends, they would be so much less 
**T know that,’? Mr. Munro might answer, 


dangerous. 
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** but for the purposes of doing good, I have had to 
simplify them.” 

Mr. Munro gave me a lecture lasting some three hours. 
Perhaps in return I may give him one lasting three minutes. 
I do not believe you can do good by simplifying the truth. 
** The truth is rarely pure and never simple,’’? remarks 
someone in a Wilde comedy. You must try and make 
people think, not appeal lightly to their emotions. They 
will cheer you to-day, but the big battalions the day after. 
People must be taught self-control, not encouraged to give 
their feelings full swing. Self-control can only be taught 
by the truth, by showing us all the nuances of life, the 
infinite complexity of the human mind, all our own 
elaborate self-deceptions which we share with the gun- 
makers, the attachés, the newspapers, and the Ministers. 
Anybody can set up a few skittles and knock them over. 
You can make us laugh, you can make us ery, you can 
make us shout, you can make us thrill to a rattling good 
film, but you cannot by these simple methods do us good. 
That can only be done by great truth-telling artists. For, 
though it is now unfashionable to say so, the road does 
indeed wind uphill even to the bitter end. Mr. Munro 
thinks he has found a short cut, but in effect, and painful 
as it might appear to him to think so, he is sentimental. 


FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


ART 


NOTE ON DRAWINGS BY PUPILS OF 
ACHIMOTO UNIVERSITY 


COLLECTION of drawings by negro pupils of the 

West African University at Achimoto is on view at 

the Imperial Institute. These drawings are the out- 
come of a three-years’ experiment by the Art teacher, 
Mr. G. A. Stevens. When he went out he found that for 
half a century the native mind had been exposed to the 
influence of the old, orthodox, South Kensington Art- 
training, with the result that the natives regarded drawing 
as the most meaningless, and the most boring, of all those 
things which the white man, for unknown reasons, wished 
him to perform. Mr. Stevens was asked on his arrival to 
arrange the annual exhibition of drawings consisting of the 
previous year’s work. When he had selected the least help- 
less of the hundreds of carefully shaded versions of sauce- 
pans and candlesticks and cubes and pyramids, he still had 
vacant walls. By a lucky inspiration he rummaged in the 
students’ quarters and unearthed a number of drawings 
which the students had made to amuse themselves, draw- 
ings of the daily life of the college, humorous, satirical, 
scurrilous, high-spirited, and free. He had these framed and 
hung alongside the laboured exercises. This gesture set the 
key to the subsequent three years’ work. The students saw 
that after all drawing was a real thing, not a mysterious 
ceremonial, and they have gone straight ahead on the new 
lines. Much of the work shown here is like certain results 
of similar teaching in England, but I think the negro shows 
himself superior in the delicacy and refinement of his feeling 
for quality. This is felt in the ‘‘ precious ”’ quality of 
much of the pencil work, and in the richness and harmony 
of some of the coloured drawings. Hardly any of these are 
really primitive, and one sees no reason why the negro 
should not assimilate the best of the European tradition 
without losing the specific delicacy of feeling which marks 
the finest native African work. One thing at least Mr. 
Stevens has been able to accomplish. When he went these 
natives, who are all of what one may call the “* Babu ” 
type, regarded native African Arts and Crafts. as beneath 
contempt; that, at least, was the one dogma which South 
Kensington methods had made clear. Mr. Stevens has been 
able to make them see how splendid their own native inheri- 
tance in the matter of Art is. It is some satisfaction to 
know that there is at least one native dependency where 
the English are exercising their power with such intelligent 
sympathy. And, moreover, negro sensibility is far too 
rare and precious a thing to be lost to the world at large. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE productions at the Gate Theatre are always 
I chosen with discrimination. Mr. Ernst Toller’s 
‘** Hoppla ! ’’ is produced, perhaps not brilliantly, but 
with artistic sensibility in extraordinarily difficult circum- 
stances. The play is Communistic in outlook; its standards 
of heroism and standards of hatred entirely Communistic. 
The play is written for a large People’s Theatre and for an 
audience disposed to take seriously devotion to the cause 
of the people. The Gate Theatre, however, is small and 
its audience more inclined to resent the propaganda of 
Communistic plays than to understand the emotions which 
inspire them. Therefore it would not have been surprising 
if Mr. Toller’s play, in which were included film and musical 
effects and a division of the stage into four scenes which 
could be seen simultaneously, had failed altogether. But 
it did nothing of the kind. Mr. Toller’s play turned out to 
have been so well constructed and so well acted that it easily 
survived the adverse conditions under which it was pro- 
duced. In a short notice such as this it is impossible to 
comment upon the amount of new technique introduced by 
the author. I can only say that all those who are interested 
in extending the scope of the modern play should go to 
the Gate Theatre and try to imagine for themselves the 
effect of Mr. Toller’s innovations in a large and comfortable 
theatre. The restraint and tone of the actors at the Gate 
were remarkable; especially that of Mr. Godfrey Baxter 
and Miss Beatrix Lehman. 


* * * 


‘* Fame,” the new play by Audry and Waveney Carten 
at the St. James’s Theatre, has one tremendously good 
‘* theatrical ’? moment at the end of it, which may be worth 
seeing for those who like new shocks. Otherwise it is a 
ramshackle, though not quite boring, piece, in which Sir 
Gerald du Maurier is very unsuitably cast as an overflow- 
ing, half-Italian genius of a fiddler, presumably about 
twenty-three years old. The grave, middle-aged, and 
gentlemanly form of Sir Gerald hardly gave the correct im- 
pression. The types, particularly of the hunting set, 
seemed to me too crude to be convincing, and all the 
subtleties of conduct that arise when one’s daughter makes 
a hopeless misalliance, were neglected in favour of plain 
black and white effects. There was, however, some quite 
amusing dialogue between the minor characters, dialogue 
which was generally irrelevant to the development of the. 
play. In the second row of the dress circle, few of the 
actors, save Sir Gerald, were easily audible. 

* * * 


I do not altogether share the general enthusiasm for 
** Fashion,’? Mr. Peter Godfrey’s production of a crude 
American comedy, written in 1845, which has been trans- 
ferred from the Gate Theatre to the Kingsway. The whole 
thing is, of course, a jest, but the jest does not seem to 
me to have been made in nearly as effective a manner as 
is offered by the material. To begin with, the solemnities 
of the play are funny enough in themselves, without 
being bolstered up by exaggeration and burlesque acting. 
The songs which have been introduced provide the only 
real comic interest, because they are sung in deadly earnest. 
Anvone who has read ** The Beggar’s Opera ”’ will agree 
that the dialogue is as dull as ditchwater, but Sir Nigel 
Playfair’s production superimposed a style and continuity 
which brought the prose interludes up to the level of the 
verse and the music. Mr. Godfrey seems to have had no 
ideal in his work on ** Fashion,’’ but a determination to be 
facetious, and facetiousness and unintentional humour do 
not blend. Still, I cannot deny that I found the entertain- 
ment diverting as a whole. My complaint is that it might 
easily have been much more so. Only a few of the cast 
rise above the mistaken method of the producer, and they 
are always a joy to watch and to listen to. Miss Marie 
Dainton, especially, extracts the last ounce of ingenuous- 
ness from her part, and Mr. W. E. C. Jenkins has the right 
ideas, but lacks Miss Dainton’s attack. Their duet, ** A 
Boy’s Best Friend is his Mother,” is a superb piece of 
bathos, and well deserved the encores it received on the 
second night. Mis Marian Laing’s scenery, conceived and 
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executed in exactly the right spirit of tuppence-coloured 
splendour, might have been painted by Pollock himself. 


* * + 


Last week the Incorporated Stage Society gave as their 
second production of the season ‘* The Princess,’’ by 
Jacinto Benevente, in an English version by Graham and 
Tristan Rawson. A sub-title described the entertainment 
as ** Scenes from Modern Life.’’ It was the most irrelevant 
affair possible. We opened with a traditional situation in 
one of the Ruritanias—a Prince and Princess of the Blood 
banished, he for marrying a musical comedy star, she for 
eloping with her husband’s secretary. The Emperor 
seemed as if he were going to be an important figure, but 
we never saw him again. The rest of the time was spent 
on the Riviera, that particular Riviera where it is always 
rather late in the evening, and the luscious sky is propped 
by marble pillars. Quantities of casual people swarmed 
on the stage, each, like the Emperor, seeming about to be 
important, but without the remotest bearing on what we 
had been deluded into thinking was the plot. Nor were 
they very amusing. Twenty-seven efficient actors did what 
they could, but there was not a part among them. 


* * + 


A society with the title of ‘** The Film Guild ”’ has 
been formed in London, for the purpose of producing 
amateur films, of exhibiting films not available for general 
public exhibition, of giving instruction and advice in the 
writing of film plays, and of discussing the artistic and 
technical development of the cinema in general. Its pro- 
gramme last week included a short original film made (the 
total expenses being about £7) by two of its members, 
Mr. Basil Wright and Mr. Bonavia, which, in spite of cer- 
tain faults which are only to be expected in a first attempt 
of an experimental nature, showed considerable promise and 
originality of conception. Its idea was to show the nervous 
effect of the traffic and noise of London on a neurotic 
youth fresh from the country. The gradually quickening 
rhythm of the film, beginning with his arrival and ending 
. with his sudden suicide, was well managed, and, with a 
little skilful cutting might be even better; it contained also 
some remarkable pictures. There were also shown an 
American amateur film entitled ‘‘ The Loves of Zero,” 
photographically interesting in parts, but intellectually 
empty, and a fascinating German film acted entirely by 
puppets, called ‘* The Magic Clock,’? which has already 
been publicly shown in London. The photography of this 

was extremely amusing and sometimes very beautiful, and 
: the ingenuity of the puppets and the settings almost in- 
credible. It is obviously a method of very great possibili- 
ties, and this is a film which every child should be taken 
to see. 
* * 7 

An exhibition at Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries of Modern 
Rugs by Mrs. Marion Dorn and Mr. E. McKnight Kauffer 
raises interesting questions of the principles of carpet 
design. Mrs. Dorn and Mr. Kauffer break away completely 
from the tradition that a carpet should, roughly speaking, 
have a border, that, at all events, its design should be re- 
lated to its shape and size and should be contained within 
its space. It is not their very ‘‘ modern ”’ designs, many 
of which are extremely attractive, but their method of 
design which lays itself open to question, for in many cases 
here a design which runs out of the space of the rug gives 
a restless and too startling an effect, and it would certainly 
be difficult for such a rug to take its place on the floor of 
an inhabited room. Many of the rugs, however, both by 
Mr. Kauffer and by Mrs. Dorn, whose designs in general 
are rather more elaborate and less austere than his, are 
very charming indeed, and their use of colour is very suc- 
cessful. The present exhibition of the London Artists’ 
Association, consisting of recent paintings by Messrs. 
George Barne, Keith Baynes, Roger Fry, and Frederick 
Porter, is hardly up to the best standard of the group. 
With the exception of Mr. Keith Baynes, who shows some 
very charming flower paintings, gay and spontaneous and 
attractively painted, the pictures are rather dul] and have 
an appearance of forced and uninspired, if sometimes 
accomplished, deliberation. 
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Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, March 2nd.— 
Gaspar Caccadé, Violoncello Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8. 
** King Lear,’? by the Marlowe Society, at Cambridge, 
for one week. 
Sunday, March 8rd.— 
Film version of Strindberg’s ‘‘ Sin,’’ at the Capitol (for 
one week), 
Repertory Players, in ‘* Rope,’’ at the Strand. 
Monday, March 4th.— 
Professor A. W. Reed, on “ Victorian England,” 
University College, 2. 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, on “ Foreign Policy,’’ at the 
National Liberal Club, 8.15 (London Liberal Candi- 
dates’ Association). 
Mr. F. Longstreth Thompson, on *‘ Town Planning,” 
at the Surveyors’ Institution, 8. 
Sir William Bull, M.P., and Mr. Gerald Barry, discuss- 
ing the Channel Tunnel, on the Wireless, 9.15. 
** The Berg,’’ by Mr. Ernest Raymond, at the Q. 
Tuesday, March 5th.— 
Mr. A. H. Blake, on ‘** The Story of Westminster,” 
Westminster School, 5.30. 
Mr. Conrad Gribble, on ‘* Impact in Railway Bridges,”’ 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 6. 
‘* The Pleasure Garden,’’ by Miss Beatrice Mayor, at 
the Everyman. 
** Major Barbara,”’ at Wyndham’s. 
Wednesday, March 6th.— 
Sir Charles Allom, on ** English Woodwork and Furni- 
ture,’’? King’s College, 5.30. 
Sir Frederick "Pollock, on ‘‘ Judicial 
Valour,’? King’s College, 5.30. 
** Mr. What’s His Name,” at the Lyceum. 
Mr. Ernest Betts on ‘* The Future of the Cinema, the 
Wireless, 9.15. 
Thursday, March 7th.— 
Badminton Match: Cambridge University v. Oxford 
University, at Ealing, 3. 
Mrs. Barbara Wootton, on ‘* Equality as a Social 
Ideal,’? Morley College 8. 
** Carmen,”’ at the Old Vic, 7.45. 


Caution and 


Omicron. 


“PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS” 


ONE summer’s day, on a dusty road, 

A penny was dropped, and then a toad, 

Seeking the joys of a shady ditch, 

In crossing, crouched by the penny’s “ pitch ”’; 
A fool came walking along that road, 

Picked up the penny and kicked the toad. 


And so, poor toad, with the jewelled head, 
In emerald ditch lay broken—dead. 
Wonderful lungs, and wonderful heart, 
Equalled no tarnished coin in the mart! 
Alas, the fool! in his heart and head 

Had, also, a something that was dead. 


And thus into the ditch was cast 

A whole museum of the Past! 

Some minted brass, and ugly skin, 
Venomous looking, but within 
Contained the billion years’ story 

Of man’s long creep from slime to glory. 


And so, we note, from distant ooze 
Had grown a cell with power to choose 
Between a penny and a toad 

Upon the dusty rural road: 

Could keep the penny, yet be gay 

To one who travelled down his way. 
The toad to him related was 

By bond of blood—not so the brass ! 


Huw MEeEnal. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 


HE Oxford University Press are to be congratulated 

on ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress,”” by John Bunyan, 

edited by James Blanton Wharey (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 2ls.). It is a scholar’s edition, and one for which 
there was certainly room. Why such an edition was 
wanted is explained by the first sentence of Mr. Wharey’s 
preface: ‘‘ In comparatively few of the multitude of 
editions of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’ have the editors made 
any serious attempt to secure an authentic text.” If an 
authentic text is possible, Mr. Wharey, by his labours, has 
given us one, but, as his introduction shows, the task was 
not easy, and in the case of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
** authentic *? probably must remain a relative term. The 
first edition of the First Part was published in 1678; by 
the time that Bunyan died in 1688 eleven, or more 
accurately thirteen, editions had been published. (The 
title-page of the last edition issued before Bunyan’s death 
has ** The Eleventh Edition,’? but there were in fact two 
of the fifth and two of the ninth.) The early editions are 
extremely rare, and the variations in the whole thirteen 
are considerable. Mr. Wharey agrees with Offor that the 
seventh ‘* is very probably the last edition corrected by 
the pen of the author,” and the choicesof an edition for the 
basic text narrowed down to either the third or the 
seventh. Mr. Wharey’s final choice is the third. His 
editing is admirable, and he gives all important variations 
in footnotes. As regards the Second Part, the editor’s task 
was simple, as there were only two editions published before 
1688, and there are no important variants. 

* * * 

‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ is one of those books of 
which any serious criticism is difficult. In Histories of 
English Literature it is accepted as a masterpiece, and 
Bunyan is counted among the great English prose writers. 
But the book is something else; it occupies a peculiar place 
in the mind and heart of nearly every Englishman—cer- 
tainly if he were born before the twentieth century; and 
that place is really not quite the same thing as is meant 
by a place in English literature. Many people will instinc- 
tively deny that statement, but a little reflection may con- 
vince them, perhaps, that it is true. Bunyan’s book, as 
soon as it was published, became immensely popular, and 
it retained its popularity until the end of the nineteenth 
century. But it had a special place, a place of extra- 
ordinary honour, for it stood beside the Holy Bible. It 
was, in fact, the child’s Bible. All properly brought-up 
children were brought up on “* The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ ; 
in the era of super-piety, characteristic of the nineteenth 
century, it was one of the good, non-secular books which 
might be read on Sundays. Most pious books are incredibly 
dreary, and any child who enjoys them must have a per- 
verted taste for salvation, but ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 
is both pious and entertaining. It is alive; some of its 
characters are alive; it tells a story with great skill, and 
is even exciting. The book, therefore, acquired a peculiar 
place in the mental history and the developed minds of 
very many people. It became part of that peculiar world 
of childish memory which is half dream, half actuality, and 
which retains its incomparable personal vividness long after 
age begins to blur our later memories. What this means is 
shown by Macaulay’s essay on Bunyan. ‘* In every nur- 
sery,”’ says Macaulay, “‘ ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ is a 
greater favourite than ‘ Jack the Giant-killer.’ Every 
reader knows the straight and narrow path as well as he 


knows a road on which he has gone backward and forward 
a hundred times. . . . There is no ascent, no declivity, 
no resting-place, no turn-stile, with which we are not 
perfectly acquainted.’’ And then for several paragraphs 
Macaulay takes us over the road that Christian travelled, 
the narrow path through the Valley of Humiliation and 
Vanity Fair and the Delectable Mountains, not as if he 
were telling of a path in a book, but as one recalling the 
streets and buildings or the lanes and fields in the place 
where long ago he lived as a child. 


* * * 


The fact that ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress ’? can make 
this appeal is, of course, important, but when Macaulay 
tries to judge the book as an adult literary critic, it makes 
his task extremely difficult. This halo of childish memories 
obscures the real outline, and the real merits and defects, 
of the book. A book which has thus grown into our 
memories of childhood is certainly not what it seemed to 
us then and remains for us still. You can see this most 
clearly in the case of ‘* Gulliver’s Travels.’? It is one of 
the most astonishing facts about the nineteenth-century 
Englishman that ‘‘ Gulliver ’’ was often allowed to occupy 
the same place in his nursery as ** The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 
—** Gulliver’s Travels,’? one of the most savage and 
cynical books ever written! Children love ‘* Gulliver,” 
but those things which make the book one of the great 
masterpieces of the world’s literature are completely 
beyond a child’s understanding. Even with ‘* Gulliver ” 
it is not completely possible in after life to disengage it 
from childish memories and see the book as it really is, but 
the acid of its terrible humour and the icy passion of its 
bleak prose make it infinitely easier to do so than in the 
case of ** The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


* * * 


Some of the real merits of Bunyan are those which 
make their appeal directly to children. He is an unsophisti- 
cated great writer who writes for unsophisticated people. 
His roots are deep in English soil, and he has the vividness 
and concreteness of the primitive. These are great and 
real merits, but whether the concreteness of our own 
childish imagination did not exaggerate them and leave 
an eternal deposit of vividness in the book itself may be 
doubted. One cannot help thinking that the allegorical 
characters are somewhat less real and interesting than 
Macaulay makes them out, and that he is still to some 
extent looking at them through the nursery window. The 
critic cannot ignore the fact that there are many pages of 
unrelieved dreariness in ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ in 
which there is nothing but the shell of a morbid theology. 
As a prose writer, again, Bunyan is naturally great, but he 
cannot be numbered among the greatest. He lived at a 
time when every man and woman seemed able to write 
well, and he shared this faculty to an uncommon extent. 
His prose is extraordinarily ‘‘ nervous,’? and the rhythms 
often very beautiful, but it is rarely, if ever, of the very 
highest quality. Anthologists seem to have discovered this, 
for Bunyan is not represented in Mr. Logan Pearsall 
Smith’s anthology, and in *‘ The Oxford Book of English 
Prose ’’ there are only two pieces from the First Part of 
‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress,’”? and they do not show up very 
well. 

LronaRD WOooLF. 
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REVIEWS 
SHANDEISM 


A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. 
an Introduction by HERBERT READ. 
7s. 6d.) 

A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. 
Introduction by VIRGINIA WOOLF. The World's 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 

The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne. 
2 vols. (Yale University Press 


Edited with 
The Scholartis Press. 


With an 
Classics. 


By WILBUR L. CROss. 
; Milford ; Oxford Press. 


THE mere effect of transcribing the one word at the head of 
this page stirs afresh those keen pulsations of pleasure so 
prone to become stagnant in aged breasts. 

‘‘ True Shandeism,’’ as its author (may he be blessed 
wherever he is) says, ‘‘ think what you will against it, opens 
the heart and lungs.”’ 

Oddly enough, though why it should be odd we hardly 
know, one of the greatest admirers of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ”’ 
was Coleridge, thereby proving, were proof necessary, how 
fine a critic was the author of ‘‘ Christabel’’ and ‘* Kubla 
Khan.’’ We have no room for quotations, though they are 
at hand. 

S. T. C. was fully alive, perhaps too fully alive, to 
Sterne’s admitted failings, and this was probably the reason 
why his admiration for him wilted whilst reading ‘‘ A Senti- 
mental Journey,’’ for just because he did not find in its 
pages such great humane creations as the Elder Shandy, My 
Uncle Toby, and Corporal Trim, he so far forgot himself as 
to pronounce the ‘* Sentimental Journey "’ “‘ poor and sickly 
stuff."’ But we cannot always be standing hat in hand before 
great characters, and it may well be that in this judgment 
the moralist in Coleridge prevailed over the critic. 

Bagehot, another one nf those rare critics who may he 
descried 


° “rar! nantes in 


gurgite vasto, 

in his Essay on Sterne, also plays too sedulously on this 
string, and professes himself horrified at Sterne’s indecency ; 
but, so hard is it for even two such critics to agree, Bagehot 
pronounces the ‘* Sentimental Journey *’ to be as a work of 
art a great improvement upon ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,” and 
gives his reasons. 

An attitude of disapproval towards an admitted work 
of art should if possible be avoided, and indeed when he 
came to deliver his final judgment, Coleridge finds as a 
fact that though Sterne’s morals were bad, they can do no 
harm to anyone ‘‘ whom they would not find bad enough 
before.’’ (See ‘‘ Table-talk,”’ sub nomine Sterne.) 

When you are writing about the author of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’’ you need not mind plagiarizing even from yourself, 
and we were glad to discover that more than thirty-five years 
ago, to wit, in the year of our salvation 1894, we were bold 
enough to assert in print that Stcrne had made more people 
laugh in 1893 than in any previous year, ‘* and what is more, 
he will go on doing it—that is, ‘if it please God, said my 
Uncle Toby.’ ” 

And what are we now finding in 1929? The Oxford Press 
has just brought out as the three hundred and thirty-third 
volume of its World’s Classics, the ‘*‘ Sentimental Journey ”’ 
with an admirable Introduction by Mrs. Virginia Woolf, 
whilst the Scholartis Press has at the very same moment 
brought out another edition with a searching Introduction 
by Mr. Herbert Read, and we are told of a third brought out 
by Peter Davies, Limited, with no less than sixteen illustra- 
tions! 

Shandeism triumphans! opening the heart and lungs, just 
as in 1768. 

Of Lives of Sterne there have been too many, but less 
than four vears ago there came across the Atlantic from the 
Yale University Press a Life of Sterne by Mr. Wilbur Cross 
which is all that anyore could wish. 

Our dear old Paley, also a clergyman of the Church of 
England and a Cambridge man, though now wounded in his 
Alma mater, and kicked out of the Little Go, once declared 
that his idea of the summum honum was to lie all day long 
on a sofa and read “ Tristram Shandy.”’ 

How the good Paley would rejoice could he be told all 
the good things that have happened since his day to his 
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favourite author! At least, we hope he would rejoice, though 
were he to be told at the same time that Paleyism is dead 
and gone, whilst Shandeism is alive and kicking, he might 
feel slightly downcast ; yet were he permitted to resume his 
reading of ‘‘ Tristram,"’ his spirits must soon revive. 

The recent editors of Sterne have escaped from the 
bondage of his elder critics. They do not deny his occasional 
indecency, but are content to leave it alone to be searched 
for by those who like such things, though Coleridge, it is 
true, adds that ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ”’ ‘‘ is scarcely readable 
by women "’; a judgment that shows how he had adopted the 
conventional morality of his age, namely, that men may 
laugh where women must blush. This judgment has been 
over-ruled. 

The constant reproduction of old-time favourites is a 
little hard on living authors, nor can it be honestly attributed 
to any loud demand proceeding from the reading public. 
The fact that in these cases the publishers get their ‘‘ copy ”’ 
for nothing cannot be overlooked. 

In old days Sterne’s style was not singled out for special 
praise, but to-day it is different. As Mr. Herbert Paul says, 
in his Essay on Sterne in ‘‘ Men and Letters,’’ there are 
passages in both ‘“ Tristram Shandy " and ‘‘ A Sentimental 
Journey ’’ that are ‘‘ the admiration of everyone who reads, 
and the despair of everyone who writes,’ and when he 
goes on to say that the general effect of Sterne’s humour as 
of his eloquence, of his slightest sketches as of his most 
finished rhetoric, ‘‘ is to promote a large tolerance, a kindly 
sympathy, a broad humanity, and a rational justice,’ who 
will say him ‘‘Nay’’? And yet if it be true why need 
anyone squirm? Vulgarity in the House of Commons and 
the evening papers does more harm in a single week than 
indecency, such as Sterne’s, does in two centuries. 

Mr. Read breaks a lance with Mr. Saintsbury on the 
nice point whether Sterne is a ‘‘ sniggerer ’’ at impropriety. 
He says not, and essays to prove his case. If Sterne does 
‘‘ snigger,’’ it is never in words, but only in ‘‘ dashes,” of 
which, perhaps, there are too many. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


ON WITH BONAPARTE 


Napoleon: a Study. By DMITRI MEREZHKOVSKY. 
CATHERINE ZVEGINTZOV. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Bonaparte: a Drama, By FRITZ VON UNRUH. 

EDWIN BJORKMAN. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
Memoirs of Napoleon I. Compiled by F. M. KIRCHEISEN. Trans- 
lated by FREDERICK COLLINS. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


NAPOLEON I., that most immoderate man, who in his life 
excited an enormous number of people to extremes of 
passionate thought and action, continues to have intem- 
perate adventures in the after-life of historical literature. 
Merezhkovsky announces that nearly forty thousand books 
have been written about Napoleon, and has added one in 
the hope that it will crown the unwieldy pile with a lucid 
and final epitaph. But if anything can be concluded from 
these three latest additions to the forty thousand, it is that 
the series is destined to proceed to infinity. Lesser men 
succeeded at last in locking Napoleon up in St. Helena until 
he died. But there is no such rocky solution of the bio- 
graphical problem. Men of imagination will continue to be 
intoxicated by Napoleon’s dangerous personality as it 
wanders uncaptured through the world of art ; every passing 
fashion of thought will clothe him in a new “ interpreta- 
tion ’’; and there is no end to the mechanical rearranging of 
facts. Of these three books, one is labelled a psychological 
study, one a drama, and the third is a rearrangement of 
what is already known. The first two are readable books 
by men of imagination and talent; both are intemperate, 
one is a little absurd. Merezhkovsky is bent on saving 
Napoleon’s soul alive from the strangle-grip of information 
concerning his campaigns and administration, his family, his 
love affairs and personal habits. One of the best metaphors 
in a book which is far too full of them, is that in which 
Napoleon's interpreters are likened to the swarming of the 
Lilliputians over the carcase of Gulliver. Stand back with 
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me, you pigmies, cries Merezhkovsky, and get a view of this 
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colossus. But the visual difficulties are considerable, and in 
the end we have to take our choice between a microscopic 
view and a towering cloud of symbolic glory. Herr Unruh 
the dramatist also suffers from the potency of his subject. 
Napoleon has gone to his head, too. His play is too full of 
everything. There are too many characters, too many plots, 
too many conflicting methods of dramatic writing ; and yet 
in its separate scenes the drama is often so brilliantly effec- 
tive that it is a thousand pities that the author has chosen 
to work on so Napoleonic a scale. The publishers claim, 
for the third book on this list, that it is unique because every 
word of it was written by Napoleon. But as every word of 
it is presumably available elsewhere, and as the non- 
Napoleonic words which would have made it coherent to the 
ordinary reader and useful to historical students are absent, 
it only seems to show that to the making of books about 
Napoleon there is no end. 

Merezhkovsky’s study is a collection of the more romantic 
anecdotes and contemporary estimates of Napoleon, 
arranged in support of the author’s belief that no purely 
human frame can be found to fit Napoleon’s genius. We 
are instructed that it is not enough to imagine that Napoleon 
simply had more physical and mental energy, more magnetic 
power, more intellect, more will, more this and more that 
than other men. The dark and inscrutable elements in his 
character, the portents attending his career, and his dual 
réles of dreamer and man of action are skilfully assembled ; 
and the conclusion is that he was an emanation of the Sun- 
god, the successor of Alexander, the last of the conquering 
heroes born into chaos to attempt to unite East and West 
under a world-wide power. It is difficult to convey the 
atmosphere, intense and vague, of a book in which gods 
and men, Atlantis and Eastern mythology, are so inter- 
mingled. Here is a comparatively lucid passage on 
Napoleon's mentality :— 


‘“* We all, creatures of modern European civilization, are 
suffering more or less from Hamlet’s disease, the dissocia- 
tion of the intellect from the will, of contemplation and 
action. Napoleon alone appears healthy among the sick. 
Within us all the two souls—diurnal and nocturnal—are 
severed asunder; in him alone they are united. We all 
have tested of the tree of knowledge and are dying; he 
alone has tested both of the tree of knowledge and that of 
life—and lives. We all develop our minds at the expense of 
our wills ; he alone unites illimitable intellect with endless 
will power. We all represent squares that are either squat 
and low, those of will, or tall and narrow—those of the 
intellect ; he alone is the perfect square.” 
Perhaps one should not complain of the exalted but slightly 
incorrect English ; but squares squat and low, &c., are a 
little difficult, even in the higher mathematics of symbolism. 

The events out of which Herr Unruh has built his play 
cover some months of Napoleon’s life, and in compressing 
them into twelve hours the author overtaxes his powers. His 
main theme is the execution of the Duke of Enghien after 
the discovery of the Cadoudal plot against Napoleon’s life. 
To close the gap beiween this incident and Napoleon’s subse- 
quent acceptance of the crown of France is a bold but 
possibly justifiable dramatic stroke. At the end of the last 
act, Enghien is shot; his funeral bell sounds; it mingles 
with the fanfare of an Imperial salute; Napoleon and 
Josephine get up and meet their new Court (which springs 
from nowhere) ; and the curtain descends on Talleyrand’s 
epigram, ‘‘ Let us make a note of the date: on March 2lst, 
at three o’clock in the morning, Bonaparte ceased to rule 
over France.’’ As a piece of impressionism nothing could 
be neater, but what has gone before is not so neat. For 
Herr Unruh, in introducing as sub-plots (a) a conspiracy 
between Enghien and his Jacobin judges to kill Napoleon ; 
(b) Napoleon's anxiety that Josephine should produce an 
heir, and (c) Josephine’s intrigue with Enghien’s jailer, who 
mysteriously hangs himself, has deprived us of the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, at several junctures, what is happening and 
why. Herr Unruh is clearly capable of writing a chronicle 
play. He is also capable of abandoning history and invent- 
ing a tragedy. His ‘‘ Bonaparte,’’ which contains the germs 
of both, but is neither, is an interesting experiment on a 
large scale, full of imagination and bold writing. But it 
would take a Napoleon to put it on the stage. 


BARRINGTON GATES. 
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Liv. By KATHLEEN COYLE. With an Introduction by REBECCA 
WEST. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Diary of a Communist Undergraduate. By N. OGNYOvV. 
Translated from the Russian by ALEXANDER WERTH. 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Penelope’s Man. By JOHN ERSKINE. (Nash & Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 
Robbers and Soldiers. By ALBERT EHRENSTEIN. Translated 
from the German by GEOFFREY DUNLOP. (Howe. 7s. 6d.) 

Dawn. By REGINALD BERKELEY. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Tannahill Tangle. By CAROLYN WELLS. (Lippincott. 
7s. 6d.) 


‘‘ Liv’ is a puzzling book ; one does not know exactly where 
to place it. That it is written by someone highly endowed 
with sensibility is quite clear, even without the help of Miss 
Rebecca West’s comment. There is also a good deal of truth 
in Miss West’s comparison of the book to ‘ the brightness of 
blue scillas piercing sunlit snow.’’ The Norwegian scene of 
the first half of the book, is in itself attractive and fresh ; 
the background of fjords and hills and waterfalls perhaps 
contributes to that effect of the blue scilla breaking through 
the snow. But it is not wholly responsible. A bright and 
delicate mind is here at work ; an adventurous mind: ‘“ It 
was a whole voyage to her in her spirit—longer than from 
Odda to Sulitelma, from Sulitelma to Bodo, to Bordeaux.”’ 
The book has evidently been a whole voyage in the spirit 
to Miss Coyle ; it is a book written very much @ thése—the 
study of a Norwegian girl who ardently wishes to see the 
world outside her native country, so finds her way to Paris, 
and, after a few emotionally crowded weeks there, returns to 
the place where she rightly belongs. So curt a summary of 
the ‘‘ plot ’’ can, of course, give no idea of the subtlety of the 
way in which it is treated ; that goes without saying, for 
Miss Coyle is obviously a writer who must be taken seriously. 
Yet I feel there is something wrong. It is not that Miss Coyle 
sentimentalizes life ; it is, rather, that she sees it heroically, 
and finds therein a solution for its difficulties. Her point of 
view, in fact, is not a very adult point of view. A stormy 
heart is not appeased by renouncing a lover in Paris, and by 
returning to marry a Harald Christensen among the firs of 
Scandinavia. Now it is perfectly possible to write a novel 
on the heroic lines of great renunciations, splendid sacri- 
fices, and mortifications of the thereby ennobled spirit ; any 
form of extravagance or exaggeration, indeed, can be made 
credible ; we find no difficulty in accepting the improbabili- 
ties of ‘‘ Lady into Fox,”’ for instance, or ‘‘ Zuleika Dobson,”’ 
but it is essential that the book should create its own illusion. 
This is what I feel that Miss Coyle fails to do, despite her 
many qualities. She has been afraid to go the whole hog, 
and in consequence produces a slight effect of fumbling. 
There is, however, one episode in the book which is per- 
fectly done: the relationship between the girl Liv and her 
aunt Sonja, enriched by the minor character of the boy Olaf. 
This occurs in the first half of the book—which is incom- 
parably the better half—and includes the description of a 
picnic on the hillside which is one of the best things I have 
read for a long time. Decidedly, Miss Coyle is at her best in 
Norway ; it is only when she takes her heroine to Paris that 
she begins to waver between the worlds of reality and 
illusion. 

One must add that it is a pity the author and Mr. 
Jonathan Cape’s proof-reader between therm should have 
allowed so many misprints to remain in the text. To find 
Dostoevsky disguised as Dostoiercky is both surprising and 
distressing. 

‘‘The Diary of a Communist Undergraduate ’ forms a 
sequel to ‘‘ The Diary of a Communist Schoolboy,” though it 
may perfectly well be read as a separate, self-contained book. 
One thing must immediately be said, and that is, that for a 
‘* fake’? diary it reads commendably like a genuine one. It 
rambles along from day to day, like a rather dislocated 
machine lurching along a road; characters appear and 
vanish, as in real life; there is no consecutive story ; the 
topics range haphazard through politics, Communism, 
biology, literature, anatomy, death, religion. The character 
of the diarist is revealed by implicit, not explicit, evidence. 
A violent young man, evidently ; an inconvenient young man, 
forever kicking up rows; but a sincere Communist, even 
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though he was not above taking a meal or a lodging off a 
bourgeois of whose “ ideology "’ he continued to disapprove. 
Yet he seldom explains himself, seldom says anything more 
definite than: ‘‘ I don’t want to spend my life poking about 
the past. What interests me is the Present.’’ This is the 


sense that one gets from the whole book: a sense of 
adolescent excitement; of confusion perhaps, and of 
‘* ideology "’ in a turmoil ; of sophistry sometimes, and self- 


deception ; but on the whole of an unbounding energy, and 
a genuine, very youthful, desire to understand, not only in 
a theoretical but also an active sense. The translator points 
out that, thanks to the State monopoly of the Press under 
the Soviet regime, ‘‘ a great deal of the existing journalistic 
energy has drifted into literature . . . and curiously enough, 
what the journalist is not allowed to say in three hundred 
words, the author is allowed to say in sixty thousand.’’ As 
a result, he continues, modern Russian literature is an 
invaluable source of direct information about the actual 
everyday conditions in Soviet Russia. Certainly the ‘t Com- 
munist Undergraduate '’ persuades one of the truth of this 
last remark. With its picture of life in the ‘“ hostels,’’ and 
its accounts of the sex-relationships between the students, 
it probably reflects very exactly, so far as we are able to 
judge, the vehement and difficult life of the young Marxian 
confronted with reality, but still, while making some cynical 
concessions to necessity, remaining savagely true to his 
ideals. 

I have no idea who Mr. John Erskine is. Did I not, from 
internal evidence—very slight—deduce him to be an Ameri- 
can, I should suspect him of being a pseudonym of Father 
Ronald Knox, or of Mr. Maurice Baring. I know that he is 
neither Father Knox nor Mr. Baring; further than that, I 
know nothing, except that he makes me laugh. He wrote a 
book called ‘‘ The Private Life of Helen of Troy,’’ which I 
approached with prejudice, and to which I capitulated with- 
out reserve. ‘‘ Penelope's Man”’ is not quite so funny, 
but it is good enough. Mr. Erskine presents Odysseus as a 
normal man, reasonably irritable, reasonably vain, reason- 
ably amorous, and with a reasonable dislike of being 
bothered. He is the sort of man who likes to be, ‘‘ at the 
end of the meal . . . comfortable in every department of his 
being.’’ With a very little more audacity, one feels, Mr. 
Erskine would make him pull out a pipe. Now this kind of 
thing is exceedingly difficult to do successfully. Nothing is 
more disastrous when badly done. Mr. Erskine, however, 
possesses the necessary tact, the necessary wit, and the 
necessary knowledge of human nature to do it successfully. 
Flippant though his manner is, his book is rich, not shallow. 
His suggestions of character are delicious. ‘‘ I'm yearning 
to see her (Penelope) again, of course,’’ says Odysseus, ‘* but 
when I get there I hope I may arrive with my clothes on 
and in good order. She’® that kind.” His brief and in- 
frequent comments on art, music, and literature, are equally 
to the point: ‘‘ If you tell the story at all, you ought to be 
specific,’ said Leucosia. ‘‘If you don’t give a reason for 
things, a story is no better than life.’’ But I perceive that 
quotations from Mr. Erskine lose by being taken out of their 
context. The whole book must be read, for it is a unity. 

Possibly we have been spoilt forever by ‘* Genji,’’ but 
even without ‘‘ Genji*’ in our minds I think we should find 
the style of ‘‘ Robbers and Soldiers” very irritating. It 
contrives to give a suggestion of pidgin-English, surprisingly 
interlarded with such expression as ‘‘ Don’t you fash your- 
self,’ which comes strangely from the mouth of a thirteenth- 
century Chinese. The novel—which is defined as a 
‘picaresque thriller’’—reaches us at third-hand, having 
been translated from the Chinese by Albert Ehrenstein into 
German, and from the German by Mr. Dunlop into English, 
and having lost, no doubt, a good deal of its original interest 
on the way. This is a pity, for through the disguise of Mr. 
Dunlop’s pidgin-colloquialisms it is possible to see the 
character of this primitive epic of robbers, tigers, Mandarins, 
heroes, pandars, lustful monks, and beautiful young women. 

One can scarcely write of ‘‘ Dawn’’ from any but the 
ethical standpoint. Personally I found it utterly repellent, 
and read the book with a sense of nausea and indignation. 
There is no reason why the biography of Miss Cavell should 
not be written, but to use the tragic events of her life for 
the purpose of a novel—to describe the thoughts and emotions 
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which passed through her mind as she was led out to death— 
to evoke her vision of ‘“‘ England... country lanes in 
springtime, and the rain on one’s cheeks, and the warmth of 
the sun, and walking over the fields, and the dog Rover with 
an old tennis ball in his mouth, bounding on ahead. . .”’— 
surely such a practice can deserve nothing but the severest 
condemnation? The film of this book was disapproved of in 
this country ; the logically resultant suggestion is not far 
to seek. 

‘* The Tannahill Tangle *’ is a murder story, constructed 
in the approved style, so that suspicion falls upon most of 
the characters in turn, and ends by fastening itself upon the 
most unlikely. It is, however, so badly written as to be 
almost unreadable, even in the train. 

V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 


MISS SITWELL, AND OTHERS 


Gold Coast Customs, By EDITH SITWELL. (Duckworth. 5s.) 
The Thracian Stranger. By EDWARD THOMPSON. (Benn. 6s.) 
Creatures. By PapDRAIC CoLuM. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

The Set-Up. By JOSEPH MONCURE MARCH. (Secker, 10s. 6d.) 
Pilgrimage. By AUSTIN CLARKE. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 
Thirty-Two Poems. By E. R. Dopps. (Constable, 3s. 6d.) 
ignotus. By EvartTs S. ScuDDER. (Duckworth. 6s.) 


Rosetta. By ALBERT BUHRER. (Cayme Press. 5s.) 
Seven Years. By SHIRLEY TARN. (Vine Press, Steyning, and 
P. J. Dobell. 1s. 6d.) 


Miss SITWELL’S new book opens with the title-poem, proceeds 
through six songs intended for an unfinished piece ‘‘ about 
Bluebeard,”’’ and three other brief examples, and closes with 
the longer ‘‘ Metamorphosis.’’ ‘‘ Gold Coast Customs ”’ is an 
elusive satire on ‘‘ Lady Bamburgher ”’ and her parties. A 
cannibal race called the Monbuttoo is chosen with its 
‘customs,’’ which were peculiar, as the standard by which 
Lady B. and her tribe are measured. The poem is impas- 
sioned and brilliantly chequered with bold expressions, but 
Miss Sitwell wastes her curious imaginations on the sterile 
follies of the minority. She is, indeed, too delicately trained 
in actuality to present savages in Ashantee or London with 
the concise shocks of a satiric judgment. We still prefer 
her music and painting undisturbed by the despair of 


civilization ; and the songs, and ‘‘ Metamorphosis,’’ are rich 
with the wonted graces of her incantation. That is her 


country, 
‘*where great Pan 
With Faunus tumbled and like rough bears ran ; 

‘where the wind glitters and bird-angels sip dark honey.”’ 

‘* Metamorphosis "’ is indeed an elegy ; a complaint of Time, 
‘* Changing the light in eyes to heavy tears, 

Changing the beat in heart to empty years 

Wherein we listen for that little sound 

Of footsteps that come never to our ground.” 
But this is a Hyperionic, a majestic grief, and interwoven 
with the regret is the pleasure of dreaming over anew the 
things of beauty that seem to vanish. The ‘ sylvan train” 
of this poet will not vanish. It has never danced to sweeter 
pipes. 

In ‘‘ The Thracian Stranger’’ begun many years ago 
Mr. Thompson revisits a country that English poets have 
haunted for its fair attitudes, for the vine-leaves and poppy- 
garlands, the timbrels and the mountain-voices. Diverging 
from his graceful variations on the Anglo-Grecian verse, he 
gives us short poems, psychological or pictorial, some on 
Indian themes, and some on the war in Palestine. Mr. 
Thompson ought to be better known for his vivid and warm- 
hearted notes on life ; he is one of a considerable number of 
seldom noticed writers from whom future anthologists will 
recover poems of the early twentieth century. 

The engravings of Mr. Boris Artzybasheff are so loudly 
black and white that they distract one from Mr. Colum’s 
studies of animated nature, yet it is not due to them that 
these verses seem inferior to Mr. Colum’s previous work. The 
rhythm is stiff, and the detail vague, neither does the poet 
make up for those defects by unexpected fancy or allusion. 
Another disappointment is Mr. March’s syncopated poem, or 
series of captions, on the American descendants of the Fancy, 
‘‘ their births, their bars, their booings,’’ and some more 
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a TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Details of the ten most recent volumes of this important and diverting series appear below. 
now ready is availabe and will be sent free on application. Over 350,000 copies of the series have been sold. 
TYPHUS, or the Future of Socialism 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL. 


As a critical examination of Socialism, an exposition of political economics, it is at once a miracle of compression and 
‘* Undoubted qualifications, almost unequalled knowledge, largely free from bias.’’—Philip 


‘* Invaluable. 
of illumination.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
Snowden, in Daily Herald. 


AUTOMATON, or the Future of the Mechanical Man. 
By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. 


“Tt is impossible to do serious justice to it in a brief review. It 
calls for a monumental work of opposition.”—Duily Herald. 


KALKI, or the Future of Civilization. 
RADHAKRISHNAN. 
A balanced but severe indictment of Western science and its effects 


on world civilization by an Indian philosopher. An analysis of the 
relations between East and West. 


By Professor S. 


COLUMBIA, or the Future of Canada. By GEORGE 
GODWIN, author of ‘ Cain.’ 


Says plainly and for the first time that the Dominion is under- 
going a process of Americanization that must lead to absorption 
into the U.s.A. An indictment of the giant corporations which batten 
upon the country. 


ACHATES, or Canada and the Empire. 
HARRIS. 


An answer to Columbia, maintaining that Canada will remain in 
the Empire, and forecasting its future on these lines. 


By W. ERIC 


EUTYCHUS, or the Future of the Pulpit 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


‘‘ Few wittier or wiser books have appeared in this stimulating series than Eutychus.’’—Spectator. 
witty as they are penetrating.’’—Literary Guide, ‘’ Brilliant.’’—Universe. 
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A prospectus of the eighty-five volumes 


SHIVA, or the Future of India. By R. J. MINNEY. 


“A far stronger impeachment than even Miss Mayo attempted in 
Mother India.’—Daily Dispatch. ‘Does not mince matters in the 
least.’"—Datiy Express. 


ROMULUS, or the Future of the Child. By ROBERT T. 
LEWIS. 


“This interesting and stimulating book should be read by every- 
one, not only by parents but by all who care anything at all about 
the future of the race.”—Daily Chronicle. 

VICISTI, GALILAZE ? or Religion in England. By E. B. 
POWLEY. 

An account of Christianity and its history in this country leads to 

a provocative and philosophical enquiry into the future. It holds 


orthodoxy damned, and unorthodoxy must become wider than any 
form of Christian faith. 


EURYDICE, or the Future of Opera. 
HUSSEY, author of ‘ Mozart.’ (Shortly) 


Combats the notion that Opera is a hybrid form of art, and surveys 
its history in the past and its prospects in the future. 


By DYNELEY 


Packed with observations as 
‘* Witty style, shrewd insight, delicious fun.’’—Guardian. 





KEGAN PAUL, Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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dust_Published. 

The British Crown and the Indian 

States: An Outline Sketch drawn up 

on behalf ofthe Standing Committee 

of The Chamber of Princes by 

The Directorate of The Chamber’s 
Special Organisation. 
Map. 10s. 6d. 


I.—A Consideration of the Evolution of Political 
ship between the Crown and the States. 

II.—An Examination of some aspects of the Fiscal Ques- 
tions at issue between the States and the Government of 
India. 
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GERMANY UNDER THE 
DAWES PLAN. 


By Max Sering, 


Professor of Political Science, University of Berlin. 





10s. 6d. 

In this book, Professor Max Sering, Germany’s great 
agricultural economist, deals with the history, structure and 
working of the Dawes Plan. His facts, figures and outspoken 
oO} ist 






us Will appeal not only to economists, but to politicians 
f ¢ parties. Professor Sering talks straight to Great 
Britain and France, straight to America and .. . straight 
to his own country. 
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Ready April Next. 


ECONOMIC CONTROL: With 
Special Reference to Australia. 
By N. Skene Smith, B.Com. 


Map and six Illustrations. 15s. 
The object of this book is two-fold, Firstly, to state briefly 





the methods by which the economic machinery of a country 
‘an be controlled in accordanre with the teachings of modern 
ecohomic science. Secondly, to examine recent Australian 
developments in the light of this teaching 
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deadly business ; but perhaps we shall be accused of misun- 
derstanding the writer's intention. 

Mr. Clarke's assonances are 

“quiet as the turning of books 
In the holy schools at dawn"; 
indeed, he is in every way skilled to reflect calmly and in 
hues of mild green and blue the legend of Ireland, 
“As a bell that is rung 
Or a wonder told shyly." 
He tells us his dreams with apparent inconsequence, and 
concealed unity of feeling. There is a wisdom in this sim- 
plicity, a brightness in this half-light, which might solace 
care ; and that is one of the missions of poetry. 

Taking some early verse from its hiding-place, and 
printing it with some recent work, Professor Dodds defends 
the ‘‘ unprofessional poet" in a preface. That is to say, 
he thinks, and rightly, that there is room for personal ex- 
pression in verse by those who are not habitually poetical. 
He himself, moved to poetry at intervals, has rhythmic ease 
enough to say some things most freshly: witness his ‘‘ Sunt 
Lacrime"' and the unnamed prayer on the last page, 
desiring that calm when man may 

‘““Feel no more the panic ‘ when?’ 
Nor the ache of ‘if’ and ‘then’; 
Nor plead as do the haunted Wise 
Nightlong at memory’s assize... .” 

The contemplative iambics of Mr. Scudder, which com- 
municate a dignity of spirit and breadth of intellectual 
view ; the sonnets of Mr. Buhrer, and his lyrical pieces, some 
of them on subjects so agreeably unworn as ‘‘ The Duc 
d'Orléans at Groombridge Place*’; the sonnets, too, of 
‘‘ Shirley Tarn,’’ which are love-poems—these examples of 
‘unprofessional poetry "’ close our catalogue. The Vine 
Press sends out the little volume last mentioned as the first 
of a series called the Hermes Books. There was a time when 
Miscellany Poems gave ‘‘ unprofessional,’’ fugitive verse its 
proper niche ; perhaps the Vine Press will permit us to hint 
the notion. ‘‘ By several hands "’ is the salvation of minor 
verse. 
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KINGS, CHURCHILLS 
AND STATESMEN 


A FOREIGNER’S VIEW 
By KNUT HAGBERG 
12s. 6d. net. 


A series of biographical studies by a Swedish writer 
whose knowledge of England is remarkably acute. 
Those dealt with include Queen Victoria, Edward 
VILL. and the ex-Kaiser—the Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Winston Churchill 
—Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Baldwin and Lord 
Birkenhead, 








THE 


LETTERS OF THE 
TSAR TO THE 
TSARITSA 1914-1917 


Translated from the official edition of the Romanov 
Correspondence. Edited, with notes and an index, 
by C. E. VULLIAMY, with an introduction by 
C. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian 
of the London Library. 15s. net. 


‘“‘They show far more clearly than any historian 
can show how inherently good and yet how utterly 
futile was this tragic figure.’’—Evening Standard. 
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THE CONSUMER TO THE RESCUE 


The Discovery of the Consumer. By Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB; 
Co-operation and Private Enterprise. By HENRY CLAY; The 
Faith of a Democrat. By PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P.; Labour and 
the Community. By W. M. CITRINE ; The Way of Peace. By 
LEONARD WOOLF ; The Recovery of Citizenship. By HAROLD J. 
LASKI; The Meaning of Trade. By MARGARET BONDFIELD, 
M.P.; Daily Bread. By EVELYN SHARP; Producer v. Con- 


sumer. By SIR ERNEST BENN ; The Road to Enjoyment, By 
Dr. L. P. JACKS; Religion Interferes. By DR. HEWLETT 
JOHNSON; Ought We to Save? By Sir GEORGE PAISH. 
Benn. 6d. each.) 


[EIGHTY-FIVE years ago, a small group of workmen, living in 
Rochdale, subscribed to purchase flour and sugar and other 
necessaries of life, which were then distributed in a room 
in the house of one of the subscribers. So came into being 
an association of consumers which has grown into a move- 
ment that boasts to-day some 1,250 retail societies whose 
stores have a trade that in 1927 amounted to £200,000,000, 
the profits of which, returned to purchasers in proportion to 
their purchases, amounted in the same year to about 
£18,000,000. These retail societies are federated in two 
Wholesale Societies—English and Scottish—which in 1927 
did a trade amounting to over £100,000,000, and manufac- 
tured articles for their members to the value of about 
£35,000,000. These are the bald facts, which, even when 
known at all to people outside the movement, have been 
accepted casually as but another manifestation of that work- 
ing-class cohesion and thrift which during practically the 
same period have founded the Trade Unions, the Friendly 
Societies, and the Building Societies. Even those within 
the Consumers’ Co-operative movement have only recently 
become alive to the wider implications and potentialities of 
this form of co-operation, and how wide they are is very 
clearly demonstrated in this series of admirable little 
booklets. 

The authors of these pamphlets attack their subject, 
which in the main is consumers’ co-operation, from very 
different angles, and, as is inevitable, arrive at conclusions 
which in detail are by no means identical. Yet they are 
all agreed upon one point, which is, that the co-operative 
movement is a way of peace. The majority of them, more- 
over, discern in the movement the nucleus, and more than 
the nucleus, of a new social structure, which, could the 
movement itself be adapted to the needs and tastes of the 
large classes that still stand aloof from it, would give us a 
new economics from which the mischievously predatory 
elements of trade and industry would have been eliminated. 
Nor is this the only or even the most momentous promise 
that co-operation holds out to us. As Mr. Woolf points out, 
the movement, although it is strongest in this country, has 
taken firm root on the Continent, and between the whole- 
sale societies of Britain, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and Russia, 
an international trade is already in being. Now all these 
societies are societies of consumers, and we have but to 
imagine the whole or even the bulk of the trade of Europe 
falling into their hands to know that tariffs, safeguarding, 
and all the tricks for increasing the profits of the few at 
the expense of the many would soon be abolished. With 
all hindrance to the free exchange of commodities removed, 
is it to be conceived that a brotherhood of consumers would 
engage in fratricidal wars for the sake of such catch-phrases 
as ‘‘a place in the sun ”’ or ‘*‘ pegging claims for posterity "’? 
If peace and civilization are to be the rewards of a universal 
consumers’ co-operative movement, who would not be a 
co-operator? 

What stands in the way of this so desirable universality? 
One obstacle is the refusal of the middle-class consumer to 
come in. The great problem of the co-operative movement 
is that it cannot attain complete fulfilment unless and until 
it gathers within its ranks the unorganized hordes of salaried 
consumers, and that it cannot gather them in until it has 
overcome their social and unesthetic prejudices. Several 
of the writers of these booklets refer to the difficulty of per- 
suading the wealthy to become co-operators. But surely the 
wealthy are not numerous enough to affect the issue. It 
would be sufficient if everyone below the £750 a year limit 
(£500 pre-war) joined up; and it should not be beyond the 
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Ready Friday 
March 8th 


ON THE EDGE 
OF DIPLOMACY 


by J. D. GREGORY, C.B., C.M.G., 
Late Assistant Under Secretary of State of the Foreign Office, 
Profuszly illustrated 218. net. 
A highly important and revealing volume in which a diplomat, 
who has made his mark on politics, discusses grave issues of the 
day in the light of an unrivalled experience. But the humorous, 
aspects of modern diplomatic existence are not forgotten, and a 
description of the present Foreign Office is given. 


Tue MYSTERIOUS BARONNE 


de FEUCHERES 
by LOUIS ANDRE 


The extraordinary career of the ‘* Mysterious Baroness de 
Feuchéres ’’—alias Sophie Dawes, who became the mistress of 
the Duc de Bourbon, last of the historic line of Condé, who was 
found hanged in his chateau. Murder or suicide? Such is the 
problem fiercely debated by criminal and civil courts at the time 
and by writers ever since. Mr. Louis André produces new 
evidence which throws fresh and startling light on the grim 
drama. The illustrations are a unique feature, and the letter 
written by the Baroness’s brother on the day following the grim 
discovery is a new and most remarkable piece of evidence. 
Profusely illustrated. 188. Ready March 15th. 
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This book, which opens upon Armistice Night and 
deals with the struggles of Europe after the War, 
casts a valuable light upon the present. The War has 
already begun to slip back into a different age from 
our own, ompell ing us to accept it as a horrible and 
unforg rettable lump of years. The peace, however, is 
still our own time; the responsibility is still upon 
us. This volume of the World Crisis is therefore the 
most important and illuminating of them all. 
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resources of the movement to persuade them. The salaried 
and professional classes have their faults and their foibles 
and are strongly individualistic. But they are not idiots. 
Recently they have made free use of the Building Societies ; 
nor are they entirely ignorant of co-operation. The Civil 
Service and Army and Navy Stores were intended to be co- 
operative, as indeed they originally were. If they have 
developed on non-co-operative lines that is only because they 
handed their profits to their founders in proportion to the 
shares they held, and not to their members in proportion to 
their purchases. If but one true Co-operative Stores on the 
lines, though not necessarily on the scale of ‘‘ The Army and 
Navy ” were established, Suburbia might ‘ fall for it.”’ Co- 
operators will, no doubt, say that if these people became 
members, they could have whatever kind of stores they 
pleased. This is true, but only to the few is given the 
imaginative gift of visualizing a thing that is not there. The 
initial move must be made by the co-operators even if it is 
only by way of propaganda, and a well-dressed shop window 
is probably the best form that propaganda could take. 

It may be that there is something in the charge brought 
by many of these writers against profit-making business, that 
it hypnotizes us by display and advertisement into buying 
what we do not want ; and that it ignores too often our true 
demands. Yet it would seem that the seekers after profit do 
in their predatory way look after our needs. No one, for 
instance, ever walked into a shop and asked for a sewing- 
machine, or a knife-machine, or a carpet-sweeper, or a 
vacuum-cleaner, or any other labour-saving device until 
some commercial person had put it on the market and adver- 
tised its arrival. Advance in artefacts, we may assume, has 
come at all times not from demand, but from shrewd in- 
ventors and their exploiters noting needs and supplying 
them ; and it is not necessarily an evil thing to create a 
need if the purpose is to meet it with something worth 
having. Consumer co-operators at the moment have com- 
mercial firms at hand to stimulate their demands ; they will 
do well to encourage imagination in the brains of the move- 
ment, against the time when it may have to run alone. 
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A SUBURBAN SCRAP-BOOK 


Life in Rural England. By WILLIAM COLES FINCH. 


(The C. W. 
Daniel Company. 10s. 6d.) 


IN the old days, judging by the books they wrote, the English 
took the country calmly enough, but then there was so much 
more of it to take. Now, with the towns nibbling further 
and further into it every year, as it grows tinier, it becomes 
correspondingly more precious, and excites almost feverish 
declarations of affection from townsmen who do not know 
good soil from bad, or even the names of the trees they 
picnic under. Mixed with this quite genuine passion there 
is a distinct trace of snobbism ; the Londoner who confesses 
that he would rather live in the country—and he would be 
a brave man who publicly declared anything else—is con- 
scious that the sentiment does him credit. And he will 
read with pleasure Mr. Finch’s remark that ‘“‘ nothing greets 
us so appealingly as the countryside in early autumn, when 
the fields are rich and waving with golden corn, or when 
the stubble-field is ranked with wheat shocks,’’ while he 
travels down in the suburban train to the Kent and Surrey 
which he and his kind have turned into dormitories. 

Mr. Finch’s book is composed of observations like the 
one quoted above. It is, in fact, written for the man in 
the suburban train. Such a book would not have been 
possible even thirty years ago ; no one before our very time 
would have ventured to write on Life in Rural England with- 
out having some special, even technical, knowledge of the 
subject, or at all events some particularly rich pleasure in 
it to communicate. Nowadays, so long as the mesmeric 
word country is used often enough, and laments for the 
good old times occur regularly, anything will do. Living 
in Kent, apparently just on the country side of the 
suburban border, and having lived there for some 
sixty years, and being devoted to the country, Mr. Finch 
shows us nothing that cannot be seen from the top of 
one of the longer-winded omnibuses: ‘‘ Look at that lovely 
old cottage! Those new houses are a pity! It is a shame 
the way the country is getting swallowed up!’’ And in the 
distance, small haymakers, thrilling creatures, almost 
fabulous, but surely, since they live in the country all the 
year round, very, very happy. 


BACKWARD PEOPLE 


The Magic Island. By W. B. SEABROOK. (Harrap. 
Savage Solomons. By &. G&G. Cc. 
Service. 21s.) 


12s. 6d.) 
KNIBBS. (Seeley, 


‘THE MaGic IsLaND’’ is an impressionist picture, not a 
history, of the negro republic of Haiti, but it sketches in a 
background of the material achievements of the American 
occupation. It does not mention that several hundred 
Haitian lives have been lost in conflicts with the U.S. Marine 
Corps. Nor does it stress the growing impoverishment of 
the people, the miserable salaries paid to the native as 
opposed to the American officials, and the absolute tutelage 
of the puppet Government to American economic interests. 
Apparently Mr. Seabrook does not think that the forcible 
seizure of an independent State and its rule by armed force 
for twelve years requires any further justification than an 
increase in the number of motor cars in use. 

The author describes at great length his experiences at 
the ceremonies of the Voodoo religion. These magical rites 
of African origin coloured by the influence of Roman 
Catholicism are natural in a negro race slowly evolving from 
barbarism ; they do not deserve to be exploited in the pre- 
tentious style of the special correspondent of a Sunday paper. 

Mr. Seabrook refers with scorn to the narrow views of 
those who have never been outside the shelter of modern 
civilization. Men who have lived with primeval things are 
more in sympathy with the mysteries of Voodoo. Codes of 
rational ethics may be useful, but ‘‘ let religion have its 
bloody sacrifices, yes, even human sacrifices, if thus our 
souls may be kept alive.”” One does not need to travel a mile 


beyond Charing Cross to understand that this sort of thing 
is the refuge of those who cannot or will not think out the 
teachings of science to their logical conclusion ; early preju- 
dices and human conceit make such cling to any evasion. 
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We Still Need Money 
to Provide Work in the 
Coalfields Areas. 


N the derelict coalfields areas, there is now some prospect 
of immediate relief which shall bring to women and 
children the bare necessities of life. 

WHAT ABOUT THE MEN AND 
LADS WHO ARE WITHOUT WORK 
AND RECEIVE NO ASSISTANCE? 

The policy of the Friends Coalfields Distress Committee 

has always been directed beyond physical relief. 















The Comr > is already responsible for financing several 
ive employment, thus rehabilitating the men 
ens in their own f-respect and giving them an opportunity of 


contributing to the well-being of the community. It has 
initiated the development of allotments and the provision 
of seeds, and is concerned with other schemes which are 
providing work now. 
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Let the measure of your sympathy be the measure of 

your response. 
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Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester. 
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But if it be any qualification the reviewer has been as 
near the Great Heart of Nature as Mr. Seabrook and has 
also met veterans of the Tropics who fancied ‘‘ there’s more 
in native superstitions than you might think.’’ Sayings like 
these did not increase his respect for magic, but merely 
indicated the deteriorating effect of the environment on 
civilized people. Voodoo is not confined to Haiti ; nowhere 
is it important. It is not to be met by persecution, and still 
less by ‘‘ writing up.’’ Education would soon make the 
negroes despise it themselves. 

Mr. Knibbs’s book on the Solomon Islands is in the direct 
tradition of the Kipling school. We find all the accustomed 
banalities. There are the child-like natives who must be 
treated fairly but firmly, there are the dominant whites who 
are bringing peace and prosperity, and finally there is the 
British Government brooding over its creation like a 
benevolent deity. 

To Mr. Knibbs everything that an English ‘‘ sahib ’’ does 
must, by definition, be right. It is amusing for those who 
know how things actually are in the remoter Tropics to see 
writers of this type glossing over the connections between 
whites and native women. Mr. Knibbs does refer to a man 
who had married an aborigine—the one relation which is 
frowned on! The atmosphere of this book is that of the 
Boy Scout movement—energetic, genial, sporting, and 
immature. 

Messrs. Seabrook and Knibbs will not become authorities 
on Haiti and the Solomon Islands. Their volumes have a 
certain value, however, as revelations of the minds of back- 
ward people—the ‘‘stunt’’ journalist and the English 
gentleman. 


YET MORE OF PEPYS 


Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 1662-1679. 
J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. (Bell. 18s.) 


Ir some ‘‘ Elysian Gazette ’’ could give us an interview with 
Mr. Samuel Pepys, we should assuredly find him well pleased 
to have fallen into the hands of editors possessing so large a 
share of his own insatiable curiosity, indefatigable industry, 
and critical acumen. He would surely relish, with the zest 
of a connoisseur in human vanities, the dual vogue of his 
Diary as a unique historical document and a chronique 
scandaleuse ; but he would confess to having been a little 
perturbed by its revelations, until the labours of Dr. Tanner 
enabled us to do him fuller justice as a great servant of 
the State. 

The present volume, which is uniform with the Library 
Edition of the Diary in Wheatley’s text, stands half-way be- 
tween the Diary itself and the naval MSS. which Dr. Tanner 
has been editing so admirably for the Navy Records Society. 
Its contents were selected from three private letter-books 
among the family papers in the possession of Mr. J. Pepys 
Cockerell. A few of the letters relate to strictly private and 
family matters, and show Pepys in a very pleasant light, as 
an affectionate relative and a firm friend. Others deal with 
his various parliamentary candidatures, and give a piquant 
picture of seventeenth-century ‘‘ elections.”’ The greater 
part, however, relate to naval business. Some are State 
Papers in the fullest sense of the word ; but most of them, 
such as the letters to Sir William Coventry, the Duke of 
York’s private secretary, are only semi-official. They deal 
with serious matters of finance, administration and discip- 
line, but in a tone of greater freedom, and with more expres- 
sion of the writer’s personal anxieties, ambitions, and preju- 
dices, than a purely official correspondence would permit. 
Many of them throw new light on passages in the Diary, 
which Dr. Tanner has, considerately, printed at the head of 
each such letter. In two places they supply a correction of 
its text. 

To lovers of Pepys and to students of naval history alike, 
the book is invaluable. It strengthens every impression 
already received, of Pepys’s consummate ability in his job, 
and the passion for doing that job thoroughly which made 
him a walking encyclopedia of naval knowledge, from the 
duties and powers of the Lord High Admiral to the correct 
formula for measuring New England masts. It affords many 
instances of that extraordinary persuasiveness which 
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makes it difficult to realize, after ploughing through his long- 
winded but logical sentences, that there could possibly be 
any other opinion but his on the question at issue. It brings 
out more clearly than ever the influence on naval efficiency, 
and even on naval strategy, of the chronic financial em- 
barrassment, inherited from the Commonwealth, and 
aggravated by the lack of any system for funding debt. 

A hundred passages might be quoted for their historical 
value or characteristic savour—such as the description in 
‘“my great letter to the Duke of York’’ of how the unpaid 
workmen are observed ‘‘ to spend their dinner-times walking 
like ghosts in the yard at Harwich for want of knowing 
whither to go to find credit for food ’’—but those who know 
anything of the Pepysian MSS., or of Dr. Tanner as an 
editor, will need no incitement to the reading of the book as 


a whole. C. ERNEST FAYLE. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


THE First Edition Club have published a beautifully pro- 
duced book, printed by the Curwen Press, limited to 750 
copies, 18s., ‘‘ Book Clubs and Printing Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’’ by Harold Williams. 

It is strange to think that ‘‘ Hegel’s Science of Logic,” 
translated by W. H. Johnston and L. G. Struthers, with an 
Introduction by Lord Haldane (Allen & Unwin, 2 vols., 32s.), 
is the first English translation of this famous work. 

The following are some new biographies and autobio- 
graphies: ‘‘ Jefferson Friend of France, 1793,’’ by Meade 
Minnigerode (Putnam, 21s.), which, despite its title, is really 
the biography of the French Minister to the United States in 
1793, Citizen Genet; ‘‘ Yarns of a Kentucky Admiral," by 
Hugh Rodman, Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (Hopkinson, 18s.). 

The following are travel books: ‘‘A Prelude to 
Provence,’ by Mary T. G. Richards (Richards Press, 
10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘In Java,’’ by John C. Van Dyke (Scribners, 
8s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ The Story of the Four Towns,’’ by Ysabel Dewitte 
(Hamilton, 10s. 6d.), which deals with Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Cannes, and Mentone. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
THE ELEVEN RULE 


F a card (other than an honour) is led at No-Trumps, the 
[uncer of cards of the suit higher than the one led which 

are NOT in the leader’s hand can be ascertained by sub- 
tracting from eleven the face-value of the card led. This, the 
‘“eleven "’ rule, is the pons asinorum of Bridge. To the 
experienced player its use will be second nature; he will 
always apply it correctly, though he may not always be able 
to explain intelligibly the principle on which it is based. To 
the beginner, on the other hand, it is often a source of 
bewilderment and confusion. This article, it is hoped, may 
help to clear up some eletnentary difficulties. 

First, the Eleven Rule is a corollary of the lead of 
the fourth-best. It is therefore mainly of importance when 
one is playing against No-Trumps, and then it is very impor- 
tant indeed. The fourth-best lead and the Eleven Rule, let 
me repeat, are in effect one and the same thing. The fourth- 
best lead is of little value if the Eleven Rule is not applied ; 
the Eleven Rule does not work at all if the fourth-best card 
has not been led. 

Let us first see how the Rule is arrived at. If the cards 
of a suit are arranged in order, from the Ace downwards, 
they are as follows:— 

AKQJ1098765432 
If now we substitute numerical values for the court cards, 
we get:— 

141312 111098765432 
From this it is obvious that the number of cards of a suit 
higher than any given one is obtained by subtracting its 
face value from 14. For example, the number of cards higher 
than the 8 is 6 (14 minus 8). The number of cards higher 


than the 4 is 10 (14 minus 4) ; and so on. 

Now we are dealing with the lead of the fourth-best. If, 
then, the card led is an 8, there are six cards higher than 
the one led, and three of these are in the leader's hand. 
There are, therefore, three cards higher than the one led not 
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The 
New York Nation 


(the most outspoken exponent of liberal thought in Ameriea) 
is invaluable to people who wish to keep in touch 


with liberal American opinion on events and ten- 
dencies throughout the world. 


During the winter and spring three important 
series of articles will appear : 


MARRIAGE and DIVORCE 
LATIN AMERICA 
BUSINESS and FINANCE 


Two European and Five American Literary 
Supplements annually. 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtain- 
able in English often appear. 





British Agent: 
Gertrupe M. Cross, 34, Clifton Gardens, London, W.9 
Subscription 25/- a year 6/3 three months 
Specimen copies free on request 
















_ MARCH 3rd 





LECTURES. 





THE GUILDHOUSE, ECCLESTON SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W.1!. 





“FIVE QUARTERS.” 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 


winnie eis an sail 
“SOME CURRENT FORMS OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.” 


SUNDAYS, 
1929. 


STANTON COIT, Ph.D. 
The Ethical Church, Queen's Road, London. 


“The Ethical Movement.” 


| MARCH 10th 


SIR HENRY JAPP, K.B.E. 


“The Christian Science Movement, and _ its 
Development.” 


_ MARCH 17th 


Mas. CHAMPION pe CRESPIGNY. 
“The Spiritualist Movement.” 


_ MARCH 24th 


LADY EMILY LUTYENS. 
“ Theosophy.” 
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in the leader's hand (14 minus 3 minus 8). If the card led INSURANCE NOTES 
is a 4, there are ten cards higher than the one led, and three 


of these are in the leader's hand ; 
in the leader’s hand (14 minus 3 minus 4). The origin of the 
‘Kleven ’’ Rule is now apparent. Instead of doing two 
mathematical operations, one of which is always the sub- 
traciion of 3 from 14, we content ourselves with one, and 
subtract the face value of the card led, not from 14, but 
from 11. 
We will now see how the rule works out in practice. 


? K 106 


therefore, seven are not 





Here, 


is the 
the hand in One No-Trump. A 
declarer plays the 10 from Dummy. 


to begin with, simplest case. Z is playing 
leads the 5 of Hearts. The 
B mentally subtracts 
gives him the number of Hearts 
does not himself hold. All of 
A, J, 8 in his own hand ; the 
K, 10, 6 in Dummy. He knows, therefore, that A holds the 
Q, 9, 7, and that his own Knave will take the trick, 
and this is obviously information worth having. In its 
absence B would be compelled either to take the risk of 
finessing against his partner, or to play his Ace and establish 
the King in Dummy. 


5 from 11; the answer—6 
higher than the 5 which A 
these are visible to B—the 





@ 95 
0 62 
>» A1l074 
# J1032 
7 O77 64 
2 K 103 
o 393 
* K62 
Our next example is one degree more difficult. Z calls 
One No-Trump ; A Two Hearts ; Y Two No-Trumps ; and all 


pass. A leads the 7 of Hearts. B, applying the rule, knows 
that there are four Hearts higher than the 7 which are not 
in A’s hand. Of these he can see the King and 10 in his 
own hand and the Queen in Dummy’s, the fourth, therefore, 
is in Z’s hand and is the Ace, Knave, 9 or 8. But the call 
of Two Hearts makes it probable (having regard to the other 
cards visible) that A has both Ace and Knave. Z is justified, 
therefore, in putting up the 10, and in keeping his King for 
the Queen. 

These two hands will perhaps illustrate sufficiently the 
value of the ‘‘ Eleven’? Rule. But one word of warning 
should be added. The valuable information conveyed by the 
lead of the fourth best is available, not only to the leader's 
partner, but to the declarer. Often, indeed, it is the declarer 
who can more profitably turn it to account. If, therefore, 
you have reason to know (as is sometimes the case!) that 
your partner does not understand the ‘‘ Eleven *’ Rule and 
will not draw the proper deductions from your lead, don’t 
lead the fourth best ; lead, say, the bottom card of the suit 
instead. This simple device of turning to account your 
partner’s deficiencies has often lured the expert to 
destruction. 











The Adventure of & Ce: 
BOOKS ~¥, 





The choice of a new book is like an essay 
into uncharted seas. You may prefer to 
adventure among the volumes 


mentioned in this paper, or among 
those on the shelves of the nearest 
W. H. Smith & Son Bookshop. Any Books, however, no matter 
where reviewed or advertised, can be quickly obtained through any 
“Smith” branch, whether Bookshop or Railway Station Bookstall. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


Newsagents and Booksellers for over 100 years. 


1,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Paris] Head Office: [Brussels 
STRAND HOUSE, W.C.2. 











“PRUDENTIAL” CONCESSIONS 
LTHOUGH Industrial Life Assurance has little or no 
A persona interest for readers of THE NATION, the 
Prudential Assurance Company is so much of a 
national institution that its activities have a wider interest 
than the purely personal one. Always a pioneer in the im- 
provement of Industrial Assurance, this great Company has 

now announced two further advances in its practice. 
Theoretically, Industrial Life Policies have always been 
issued on the basis of non-profit contracts, but in 1908 a 
profit-sharing scheme was introduced for policies which 
became claims. A temporary supension of this scheme was, 
however, found to be necessary owing to the large amount 
paid by the Company in War claims. In 1923 the scheme was 
resumed for old policies. In addition new policies were 
admitted to share in profits which were allocated in the form 
of reversionary bonuses. The first declaration for new 


policies was at the rate of £1 5s. per cent. vesting after 
premiums had been paid for fifteen years. Subsequently 


the rate has been increased, and the vesting period reduced 
until for 1928 the rate of reversionary bonus has been raised 
to £1 14s. per cent., and this and all previously declared 


reversionary bonuses will vest immediately. The signifi- 
cance of this change lies in the fact that, apart from the rate 
of bonus, Industrial Policies will now enjoy the conditions 


of bonus distribution which have hitherto been reserved for 
ordinary branch policies 

The second concession concerns those policyholders who 
are unable to maintain the payment of their premiums. The 
former practice of granting free paid-up policies after five 
vears’ premiums had been paid is abandoned. In future 
such policies will be granted to all policy holders in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland after the payment of only one 
vear’s premiums (if age ten has been attained), and the 
policvholder through force of circumstances is unable to 
continue the payment of premiums. 

These concessions place the ‘* Prudential ’’ policyholders, 
who are numbered by millions, in a unique position. 


‘** ScoTrisH Wipows ”’ Bonus 

When this Society announced the results of its 1923 quin- 
quennial valuation the rate of interim bonus to be paid in 
respect of claims arising in the ensuing five years was fixed 
at 35s. per cent. per annum compound. Three years later 
this was raised to 38s., and twelve months ago a further in- 
crease to 40s. was announced. This strong upward ten- 
dency was a sure indication that the ordinary bonus for the 
quinquennium just completed would be raised above the 
corresponding figure for the previous five years. In a pre- 
liminary announcement which has been made it is stated that 
the Directors have declared a reversionary bonus of 42s. per 
cent. per annum compound, which is 2s. higher than the 
declaration which was made for the five years ended Decem- 
her 31st, 1923. This additional bonus has been declared not- 
withstanding the fact that the basis upon which the Society’s 
actuarial reserves are calculated has been strengthened by 
reducing the rate of interest, which it assumes will be earned 
on its funds, from 3 per cent. to 2? per cent. While this 
revelation of financial strength and good management will 
probably mean that the amount of new assurances offered to 
and accepted by this old Mutual Society will show a sub- 
stantial advance in the current quinquennium, we think tnat 
the already high attractions of the Society would have been 
advanced still further had the Directors decided to adopt 
Annual Bonus distributions in future. 


THE RISING TIDE 

In our Insurance Supplement of May last we spoke of 
the Rising Tide of life assurance. So far as the results for 
1928 have been published, it is evident that the old high-water 
mark has been passed since our comments were made. The 
figures so far published show an increase over the correspon- 
ding total of a year ago of about 11 per cent., which is, 
roughtly, the same percentage increase which the total of 
1927 exhibited over the parallel figure for 1926. The pressure 
of taxation and the means of relief which life assurance 
affords, explain to some extent the increase in business which 
has been enjoyed by the Life Offices. At the same time it 
can hardly be doubted that these improved results do indicate 
a greater appreciation of the important advantages in family 
protection and safe investment which life assurance alone 
provides. 

Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may address their 
Insurance queries to our Insurance contributor. Address 
all communications : ‘‘ Insurance,’ THE NaTION, 38, Great 


James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


HEAD OFFICE: 265-31, 





1) VERY LOW RATES For DEATH buTIES 
(2) EXCELLENT BONUSES —_—with prorit 


(3) PREMIUMS oan Be Pain MONTHLY 
BY BANKER’S ORDER 


POLICIES 





TELEPHONE : 
LONDUN WALL 6620/1/2. 
7260, 


” ” 
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C. V. R. COUTTS, 
Manager & Actuary. 

















“ STANDARD ” 
QUOTATIONS 


To throw away the dearest thing he had 
As ‘twere a careless trifie. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


Some men are like this. They insure their 
furniture, motor cars, plate glass, but not 
their most valuable asset—their lives. 


For Life Assurance on very advantageous 
terms, apply to— 
THE 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


the office with moderate premiums and a 42/- 
per cent. annual compound bonus. 


Write to-day for Leaflet “R13” 


te TAN ARE 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTGRIA ST « 
ISaPALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 CEORCE STREET * 
EDINBURCH & 






OVUBLIN 
539 DAWSON STREET 











FURELIGN BUOKS 
AND PERIODICALS 
New and Old, Bought and Sold 


Send for Cataloque 


HEFFER, CAMBRIDGE 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Telephone 862. Cables: Heffer, Cambridge. 
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NEXT WEEK 





SPRING 
BOOKS 
SUPPLEMENT 


Hoo oaaAs 


With next week’s issue of “The 
NATION” will appear our Annual 
Spring Books Supplement, which 
will contain a classified list of the 
new Spring Books. This is an in- 
valuable guide to the new books of 


the various publishers. Order 
your copy now. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE 
AND BULGAR—5% 


WEEK 
ROUMANIAN 


MID generally quiet and uninteresting markets 
A itis Government stocks are notable for their heavi- 

ness, and the new Roumanian 7 per cent. loan for its 
rise to, and steadiness at, par (88). The distinction is that 
Roumania has had her elections. Many of the investors 
who are temporarily forsaking British Government and 
industrial shares, because they fear a calamity or a stale- 
mate at the elections, will probably take refuge in the 
wilderness of Foreign Government securities. What better 
than a purchase of a new foreign bond that yields a flat 
8 per cent.? Another high yield—over 8 per cent. this 
time—is offered by the Bulgarian 7} per cent. stabilization 
loan at 95—a point below the issue price. In favour of 
this loan the Information Section of the League of Nations 
has recently sent out statistics showing the progress of 
Bulgarian finances. For the nine months period ending 
December 31st, 1928, the actual budget receipts of the Bul- 
garian Ministry of Finance proved to be 6.1 per cent. 
higher and actual expenditure 3.8 per cent. lower than the 
budget estimates. In the face of this rebuff Mr. Churchill 
must not be surprised if British Government credit tem- 
porarily suffers on the Stock Exchange while that of Bul- 
garia or Roumania improves. For the convenience of those 
contemplating a pre-election change of holdings we may add 
that the Bulgarian bonds have their first coupon of 
£2 Os. 6d. per cent. payable on May 15th and the Rou- 
manian one of £2 11s. 3d. per cent. payable on August Ist. 


. 
~*~ * ” 


Sir Basil Blackett, in an article contributed to the 
FinanctaL News banking supplement, can only have 
deepened the depression of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by setting forth the fearful and urgent problem of the 
5 per cent. War Loan. Sir Basil baldly states that the 
existence of this enormous loan of over £2,000 millions, 
issued on the security of the Consolidated Fund, carrying 
5 per cent. interest, and yielding practically 5 per cent. 
at present market prices, ripe for repayment and unrepaid, 
is responsible for adding at least } per cent. to the cost of 
ill new borrowing in the London market, whether the 
borrowers be Governments, public bodies, or industrial or 
eommercial concerns. A reduction of one-half of 1 per cent. 
in the rate of interest on 5 per cent. War Loan would be 
worth over £10,000,000 a year to the Exchequer. In fact, 
it would be worth much more, because it would enable the 
yield on all British Government stocks to be progressively 
brought down. But what can the Chancellor do? To 
repay the whole in cash is impossible. To convert in por- 
tions is to run the risk of having to make later conversion 
offers more attractive. Sir Basil had no solution to offer. 


* ~ * 


Theoretically the only solution is to increase the pro- 
ductivity of this country and cancel more debt out of 
revenue surpluses. As Sir Basil is aware, the Bank of 
England, of which he is now a director, can do much to 
help industry in this country to reconstruct. The Governor 
of the Bank is indeed to be congratulated on the part he 
has already played in the formation of the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation and the reconstruction of Armstrong 
Whitworth. This is a fine beginning, but there is much 
more to be done. Could not the Bank of England lend its 
support to the demand for providing employment for the 
unemployed? It would have the backing of important 
City houses. The Chairman of one of the ‘* big five ”? banks 
has spoken strongly on this line. Among the well known 
private banks, we find Messrs. J. Henry Schroder, in their 
quarterly review, arguing the advantages for the foreign 
manufacturer of getting goods manufactured in this 
country (advantages which they claim are sufficient without 
the artificial support of tariff protection) and advocating 
incidentally the construction of a Channel tunnel. Here 
is an opportunity for providing work for the unemployed 
which the City would welcome. 


IN THE CITY 
WAR LOAN AND THE BANK—HOME RAILS—MASSEY-HARRIS 


The home railway market is still neglected, but if it 
were not for the election bogy we would argue that a 
recovery is overdue. The economies in operating expen- 
diture effected by the L.M.S., L. & N.E.R., and Southern 
were much larger than the market anticipated. Comparing 
1928 with 1927 results, the L.M.S. lost £3,946,702 in gross 
receipts, but saved £2,511,517 plus the cut of 2} per cent. in 
salaries and wages, which amounted to £418,501 as from 
August last. The Southern lost £556,638 in gross receipts, 
and saved £768,178 (of which coal accounted for £465,566), 
The Great Western lost £1,551,468, and saved only 
£608,096, not being able to effect such large economies in 
its coal contracts. The L. & N.E. lost £2,752,000, and 
saved nearly £2,700,000. The following table shows the 
earnings and dividends on the ordinary stocks and the yield 
thereon at current market prices :— 

Earned Yield % 

on div. 

6.65 

.259 1.05 

G.W. : ao ae 5. 50 23 
Southern def. ... 324 2% 6.47 
Southern prefd. 764 ‘ 71 

* * * 


L.M.S. 548 3.6 
L.N.E. prefd. ” : 247 


The L. & N.E. did surprisingly well to pay the 2nd pre- 
ference dividend without having to draw upon its reserves. 
The accounts are not yet published, but it appears that 
the 2nd preference dividends of £2,645,687 were covered 
with a margin of £105,000. Some trust companies and 
trustees will no doubt be attracted by the yield of 7.6 per 
cent. obtainable from L. & N.E. 2nd preference stock at the 
present price of 554, that is, if they feel that the position 
of the home railways should improve rather than 
deteriorate. The railway accounts show clearly that the 
traffic losses are due to the decline, not in passengers 
receipts, but in goods and mineral receipts—that is, that 
the trade depression is a primary, and increased road com- 
petition a secondary, cause of railway losses. As regards 
road competition it is significant that at the recent share- 
holders’ meeting of Tilling and British Automobile Traction 
the chairman stated that he did not consider it impossible 
to bring about a full measure of co-operation between the 
railways and the large ’bus companies, and that conversa- 
tions were now taking place ‘‘ which if successful will 
remove the danger of competition by road and benefit rail- 
way companies by the joint development of traffic.”” An 
arrangement between the Tilling and British Automobile 
Traction group and the railways is bound to be made 
sooner or later, and on it both Tilling shares and home 
railway stocks should improve. 

* * * 


The market appears to have been disappointed that 
Massey-Harris have not declared a dividend in respect of 


1928. The annual report, however, discloses another big 
increase in earnings, as the following figures will show :— 
1926 1927 1928 
$ s $ 

3,866,601 4,072,916 
2,149,274 2,710,919 

Less pref. divs. 846,293 846,293 846,293 

Transfer to surplus 1,149,475 1,302,981 1,864,626 

* After interest, reserves for accounts and foreign exchange, 

pensions and insurance and depreciation. 

We have always understood that the important increase in 
income would come in 1929 when the Company’s foreign 
subsidiaries would be earning big profits. Last year the 
net earnings worked out at $5.61, which is no criterion of 
the earnings this year. There are other possibilities in the 
Massey-Harris situation. The preferred shares might be 
redeemed by an issue of ordinary shares on bonus terms, 
and an amalgamation between Massey-Harris and Cock- 
shutt-Plow is also not impossible. In Tue Nation of 
November 17th we took the view that the rise in Massey- 
Harris shares to $78 was probably justified. Since then 
they have touched $100 and are now back to $88. Fora 
speculative lock-up we recommend them. 


3,005,220 
1,995,768 


Operating Income 
Net income* 








